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ARCHITECTURAL ACOUSTICS 
ZWIKKER, C., and Kosten, C. W. Sound absorbing materials. 
New York, Elsevier Publ. Co., 1949. 174 p. 


BITUMINOUS MATERIALS 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS. Symposium on 
accelerated durability testing of bituminous materials, presented at 
the fifty-second annual meeting, Atlantic City, N.J., June 30 and 
July 1, 1949. Special technical publication no. 94. Philadelphia, 


The Society [c1950] 181 p. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
Brown, GEORGE GRANGER, and others. Unit operations. New 
York, Wiley [c1950] 611 p. 


CHEMICALS—MANUFACTURE AND INDUSTRY 
FaitH, W. L., Keyes, Donatp B., and CLarKk, RONALD L, In- 
dustrial chemicals. New York, Wiley [c1950] 652 p. 


CHEMISTRY—YEARBOOKS 
CuemicaL Society, London. Annual reports on the progress 


of chemistry for 1949. London, The Society, 1950. v. 46. 333 p. 


CHEMISTRY, ORGANIC—SYNTHESIS 
OrGANIC SYNTHESES, an annual publication of satisfactory 
methods for the preparation of organic chemicals. Arthur C. 
Cope, editor-in-chief. New York, Wiley [c1950] v. 30. 115 p. 


COLOR-PRINTING 
THE MILWAUKEE JouRNAL. Production of R.O.P. color in The 
Milwaukee Journal. [Milwaukee, The Journal Company, c1950] 


177 p. 
CONSERVATION OF RESOURCES 
BENNETT, HuGH HamMmonp. Elements of soil conservation. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1947. 406 p. 


KITTREDGE, JOSEPH. Forest influences; the effects of woody 
vegetation on climate, water, and soil, with applications to the con- 
servation of water and the control of floods and erosion. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948. 394 p. 


FORESTS AND FORESTRY 
McCuttey, Rosert D. Management of natural slash pine 
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stands in the flatwoods of South Georgia and North Florida. UV. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. Circular no. 845. Washington [U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off.] 1950. 57 p. 
HARD WOODS 

LockarD, C. R., Putnam, J. A., and CARPENTER, R. D. Log de- 
fects in southern hardwoods. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Agri- 
culture handbook no. 4. Washington, U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1950. 
37 p. 

MINES AND MINERAL RESOURCES 


BATEMAN, ALAN M. Economic mineral deposits. 2d ed. New 
York, Wiley [c1950] 916 p. 


PAPER MAKING AND TRADE 


KUNISAKI, JIHEI. Kamisuki chohoki; a handy guide to paper- 
making. After the Japanese edition of 1798 with a translation by 
Charles E. Hamilton. Berkeley, The Book Arts Club, University 
of California, 1948. 78 p. 


SEKI, YOSHIKUNI. Edo-Tokyo kamisukishi ki, [Historical study 
of papermaking in Tokyo] Tokyo, Goshi Publ. Co., 1943. 372 p. 


PAPER MAKING AND TRADE—HISTORY 


[ PAPIERFABRIK KABEL AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT] Papiermacherei 
in der Goethe-Zeit, 1749-1832. Eine Auswahl papiergeschichtlicher 
Data & Facta. 2. erweiterte Ausgabe. [Hagen-Kabel, The Com- 
pany] 1950. 24 leaves. 


PETROLEUM 


FANNING, LEONARD M., ed. Our oil resources. 2d ed. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950. 420 p. 


RESEARCH 


Hertz, Davip BENDEL. The theory and practice of industrial 
research. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950. 385 p. 


TREES 


TayLor, RayMonp F., and Lirte, Evsert L., Jr. Pocket guide 
to Alaska trees. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Forest Service. Agri- 
culture handbook no. 5; a revision of Miscellaneous publication 


no. 55. Washington, U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1950. 63 p. 


WwooD 


Symposium ON Woop. Report of Symposium on wood, spon- 
sored by National Research Council and Office of Naval Research, 
16-17 June 1949. Washington, Dept. of the Navy, Office of Naval 
Research, 1949, 530 p. 





Survey of Periodical Articles 


The following are abstracts of opinions expressed by writers in 
the technical journals. The Institute of Paper Chemistry takes 
no responsibility for the opinions here summarized. 


ABSORPTION SPECTRA 

SPEARIN, WALTER E. The infrared absorption spectra of two 
isomers of conidendrin and of the corresponding demethylation 
products. J. Org. Chem. 15, no. 5: 984-7 (September, 1950). 

The infrared absorption spectra of two stereoisomers of conidendrin and 
of the corresponding demethylated products were determined. A tentative 
correlation of the structure with the absorption bands is given. 2 tables, 1 
figure, and 10 references. ES: 


ADHESIVES 
Kune, G. M., and Rernuart, F. W. Fundamentals of ad- 
hesion. Mech. Eng. 72, no. 9: 717-22 (September, 1950). 


The author reviews the types of chemical bonds involved in specific 
adhesion, i.e., primary bonds (electrostatic, covalent, and metallic) and sec- 
ondary-valence bonds (van der Waals forces). The various physical factors 
which affect the bond strength between an adhesive and an adherent include 
closeness of contact, surface area, and stress conditions; other factors are 
molecular weight, molecular-weight distribution, plasticizers, tack temperature, 


adsorbed materials, porosity, and prime coats, all of which are discussed briefly. 
7 figures and 72 references. ES: 


AIR POLLUTION 
Jacoss, H. L. Fly ash disposal. Sewage Ind. Wastes 22, no. 
9: 1207-11; discussion: 1211-13 (September, 1950). 


The author reviews the problem of fly-ash disposal, including composition, 
equipment for collection, and possible uses in concrete, the bitumastic road 
industry, as insulating cement, in bricks, for stabilizing soil, etc. Although the 
article deals with fly ash resulting from the use of pulverized coal, the 
subject is of interest in connection with the burning of sulfite waste liquor, 
where still larger quantities of fly ash are obtained. 1 table and 5 — 


ALKALINE PROCESSES—RECOVERY 
Brax, A.-J. The new C-E recovery unit at the Kotka sulfate 
mill of Enso-Gutzeit Oy. Paper and Timber (Finland) 32, no. 
4a: 79-81 (Special number, April, 1950). [In Finnish] 


An illustrated description of the Combustion Engineering recovery unit at 
the Kotka sulfate mill is given. 6 illustrations. E.S. 


ASSOCIATIONS 
Anon. Forest Products Research Society. Paper Mill News 
73, no. 37: 50, 52 (Sept. 16, 1950). 
Following a brief description of the Society’s objectives, abstracts are 


given of the papers presented at the 1950 spring meeting of the Society at 
Portland, Ore. JAB. 
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VEREIN DER OSTERREICHISCHEN CHEMIKER, Vereinigung der 
Zellstoff und Papierchemiker. Meeting, May 19 and 20, 1950 in 
Graz. Das Papier 4, no. 15/16: 320-1 (August, 1950). [In Ger- 
man] 

A brief report of the meeting includes abstracts of the technical eee. 


VEREIN DER ZELLSTOFF- UND PAPIER-CHEMIKER UND -IN- 
GENIEURE. Report of the 1950 annual meeting of “Zellcheming” 
in Constance. Das Papier 4, no. 15/16:305-22 (August, 1950). 
[In German] 


The report includes the different addresses and abstracts (with discussions) 
of the technical papers which were presented at the annual meeting in Con- 
stance, June 27-30, 1950; see also Friddri, E. Abstracts of papers presented 
at the annual meeting. Textil-Rundschau 5, no. 9: 376-81 (September, ya 


[In German] 
BAGASSE 


Becker, F. G. L. Fine paper production from bagasse. Paper 
Trade J. 131, no. 11: 14, 18-20 (Sept. 14, 1950). 


On the island of Oriental Negros in the Philippine Republic is the only 
pulp and paper mill in the world regularly producing fine printing, bond, and 
typewriting papers on a commercial scale, using only sugar-cane bagasse as 
the basic raw material. The mill is continuous throughout and employs the 
Celdecor-Pomilio soda-chlorine process. The procedure is outlined, and the 
papermaking, chipboard, water purification, steam and power, electrolytic, salt 
recovery, and bleach liquor-preparation plants are described. 13 oe 


BARK 


JENSEN, WALDEMAR. A study of the neutral fraction of tar 
from the outer bark of birch. Paper and Timber (Finland) 32, 
no. 6: 168-72 (June, 1950). [In English] 


The neutral oil (comprising approximately 78% of tar obtained in yields of 
about 57.5%) from the outer bark of birch contains, in addition to 1-2% 
oxygen (primarily hydroxyl and methoxyl groups), only carbon and hydro- 
gen in proportions which indicate a clearly nonaromatic nature. The oil 
(iodine number approximately 130) evidently consists of a mixture of mostly 
unsaturated, aliphatic and hydroaromatic degradation products of suberin 
and betulinol, the principal components of the outer bark of birch. No 
major individual chemical substance could be isolated from the oil by ordinary 
chromatography on alumina and distillation in a spinning-band column (cf. 
Anders and Olavi, Svensk Kem. Tid. 58: 145-50 [1946]). The oil was 
chromatographically resolved into three fractions, which consisted of 70.5, 
24.0, and 5.5% of the original oil and differed clearly from each other in their 
properties. The more unsaturated substances in any of the three above-men- 
tioned groups are more strongly adsorbed and pass through the column more 
slowly than the less unsaturated compounds. From the practical angle, the 
cones neutral oil is characterized by a dark brown color without any 
objectionable odor. It has practically no drying properties and is, on the 
whole, unsaponifiable. It can be emulsified with water relatively easily with 
the aid of suitable protective colloids. The oil distills at high, constantly 
changing temperatures and undergoes secondary cracking and polymeriza- 
tion, the latter leading to the formation of pitch. The distillates obtained 
are clear oils which have no disagreeable odor. It is known that tar from the 
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outer bark of birch and its distillates are used in certain countries in the 

leather and essential-oil industries. The clear color and pleasant odor of the 

neutral oil purified by chromatographic methods may open new possibilities 

for its utilization in cosmetics and similar industries. 4 tables, 2 figures, and 

16 references. E. 
BARKERS AND BARKING 

SIMONEN, M. Portable bark-peeling machines in America. 
Paper and Timber (Finland) 32, no. 8: 243-6 (August, 1950). 
[In Finnish; English summary ] 

Portable wood barkers used in America are described, with particular 
reference to the Peppy Peeler, the Lowther Post Peeler, and the Nekoosa 
Peeler, which might possibly be apslied to Scandinavian conditions. The 
urgent need of North European forestry for a satisfactory barker to be 
used in the woods is emphasized; this is illustrated by the fact that hand 
peeling of a 10-inch tree accounts for 48% of the total amount of work 
involved in cutting and working up the tree. 4 figures and 8 references. 


BEATER ADDITIVES 


SWANSON, JoHN W. The effects of natural beater additives on 
papermaking fibers. Tappi 33, no, 9: 451-62 (September, 1950) ; 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 51, no. 10: 99-108, 119 (September, 1950). 


In addition to the saving of power, chemical “hydration” has many ad- 
vantages in regard to paper properties over that achieved by mechanical 
means. The Japanese have used additives for many years in the preparation 
of their handmade sheets. Starch has also been used, but it is not as effective 
as gums, such as karaya, locust bean, guar, and several other materials. The 
results of experimental work on locust bean and guar gums are given. 7 
tables, 17 figures, and 26 references. E 


BEATING 
EKsTAM, TorsTEN. Comparative beating experiments with a mill 
beater and several laboratory instruments. Svensk Papperstidn. 53, 
no. 16: 484-91 (Aug. 31, 1950) ; Paper and Timber (Finland) 32, 
no, 9: 275-82 (September, 1950) ; [In Swedish; English and Ger- 
man summaries ] 


Beating experiments were carried out with six different qualities of 
bleached sulfate pulp and five different qualities of unbleached sulfate pulp 
in a Valley beater (1), a Lampén mill (II), a Banning-Seybold laboratory 
beater (III), and a Wagner mill beater of the Niagara type (IV). Labora- 
tory sheets were made from samples taken during beating in (IV) and, in 
addition, a fully sized, calendered paper was made on a Fourdrinier paper 
machine equipped with a Yankee drier from pulp beaten in (IV) to 48° S.-R. 
The purpose of this investigation was the establishment of a possible rela- 
tionship between the results of testing the strength of pulps when processed in 
the laboratory or when used for papermaking on a mill scale. In addition, it 
was desired to determine whether the laboratory beaters commonly used in 
Finland classify the pulp qualities with regard to strength in the same order 
as (IV). The results of the present study can be summarized as follows: 
When beating strong, hard pulps, the classification of the pulp samples is in- 
dependent of the laboratory beaters used and independent of whether beat- 
ing was performed on a laboratory or mill scale. (I) classifies the pulp 
samples in the same order as (IV) and is in better agreement with the mill 
beater than any other of the laboratory instruments used. (II) is not suit- 
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able for testing the strength properties of soft pulps, because the ball of this 
mill is too heavy and overbeating results. Hence, the strength properties 
obtained by (II) do not give the correct picture of the pulp strength when 
used for papermaking on a mill scale. When a load of 1 kg./cm. is used with 
(III), the beater classifies the pulp samples in agreement with (IV) ; how- 
ever, when a heavier load (2 kg./cm.) is used, (III) in conformity with 
(II) gives an incorrect picture of soft pulps. 2 tables, 17 figures, and 1 
reference. Ua oH 


Totvi, Erxxi. The beating of kraft pulp. Paper and Timber 
(Finland) 32, no. 8: 234-7 (August, 1950). [In Finnish; English 
summary] cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 850. 


The difference in the beating with continuous flow (I) and a beating 
process where part of the pulp is recirculated (II) was investigated through 
laboratory experiments with a Valley beater and mill-scale tests in which 
jordans were employed. The following results were obtained: Recirculation 
of the pulp and an increase in the beating degree resulted in improved strength 
properties of the paper, provided that only a certain amount of the pulp was 
recirculated. In the present case, the best results were obtained when 50% 
of the pulp was recirculated. When this amount was further increased, the 
strength properties, especially the tear values, decreased. The power con- 
sumption in (II) was smaller than in (I). 3 tables, 12 figures, Ly 4 


references. 
BENTONITE 


BERGMAN, W. E., and FisHer, H. B. Bentonite suspensions; 
effect of sodium chloride, sodium hydroxide, quebracho, and so- 
dium carboxymethylcellulose upon physical properties. Ind. Eng. 
Chem. 42, no. 9: 1895-1900 (September, 1950). 


Many of the aqueous drilling muds used in the field are prepared with 
bentonite and treated with sodium hydroxide and quebracho. In view of the 
limitations of published literature on such systems, extensive tests were 
conducted to show the effects, singly and in combination with each other, 
of sodium hydroxide and quebracho in a 4.8% suspension of bentonite. In 
addition, this study summarizes the effect of sodium chloride, which is fre- 
quently encountered as a contaminant, and of sodium carboxymethylcellulose, 
which is used to achieve low water-loss values and to facilitate control of 
the physical properties. 4 tables, 4 figures, and 2 references. ES. 


BIRCH 


JENSEN, WALDEMAR. Birch as a raw material in pulp manufac- 
ture. 1. A discussion of the possibilities of using birch veneer 
waste in sulfate pulping. Paper and Timber (Finland) 32, no. 8: 
299-33 (August, 1950). [In Swedish; English summary] 


The author argues that birch veneer waste from Finnish plywood factories 
could provide sufficient raw material for the manufacture of several tens 
of thousands: of tons of sulfate pulp, provided that transport and other 
practical problems could be economically solved. The value of birch waste as 
a pulping raw material is discussed and the results of cooking experiments 
on a laboratory scale with 1.5-kg. charges are given. As compared with pine 
pulp, birch pulp can be beaten more rapidly, particularly to the glassine 
stage. However, paper made of birch pulp is not as strong as that made of 
pine pulp. In cooking, birchsvood, because of its higher density, gives higher 
yields per digester and per kilogram of pulp and requires shorter cooking 
periods. In sulfate cooking of unbarked birch, the cell-wall substance of 
the outer bark is almost completely dissolved in the form of sodium soaps 
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of the fatty acids, of which suberin is built up. The white extractives of the 
outer bark (which are chiefly composed of betulinol) are very finely dispersed 
in the process and removed with the water. The greater part of the inner 
bark is also dissolved; however, a dark brown undissolved residue of low 
mechanical strength remains and causes small dark spots in the paper. 
Sample sheets made of pulp from barked and unbarked birchwood are de- 
picted, and a photomicrograph of a defibrated sample of the insoluble residue 
of the inner bark is also included, Theoretically, the possibilities of utilizing 
the birch veneer waste are promising, although a satisfactory solution will 
depend upon economic considerations. The investigations are being continued. 
1 table, 2 figures, and 12 references. ES. 


JENSEN, WALDEMAR. A study of the anatomy of birchwood. 
Paper and Timber (Finland) 32, no. 4a: 7-10 + 3 plates (Spe- 
cial number, April, 1950). [In Swedish; English summary ] 

The author presents the results of a fundamental study of the anatomy 
of birchwood in conjunction with 24 photomicrographs, 12 of which are in 
color. 10 references. | Dac 

BLEACHING 


3UFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY. Small pulp operators 
now bleach at high efficiency and low cost. Paper Mill News 73, 
no. 38: 25 (Sept. 23, 1950) ; Chem. Eng. News 28, no. 41: 3531 
(Oct. 9, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 4. 
Brief reference is made to the adaptability of the cold-steep bleaching 
process to many wood species and pulp types. ES. 


BOARD MILLS 


Anon. National Gypsum 25th anniversary marked with open 
house at 23 plants. Paper Ind. 32, no. 6: 588-90 (September, 
1950). 


The 23 plants of the National Gypsum Co. manufacture more than 150 
products for the building industry; these require high-quality base papers. 
The board mill in Kalamazoo, Mich., is the latest addition to the company’s 
paper group. It was acquired in 1946 from the Western Board and Paper 
Co. and completely overhauled. The rehabilitation program is described 
briefly ; it was carried out without loss of production. At present, 127 tons of 
wallboard liner are made per day on the 100-inch Beloit cylinder machine. 
4 illustrations. E.S. 


Anon. The new wallboard mill of Heinolan Faneritehdas 
Zachariassen & Co, Paper and Timber (Finland) 32, no. 4a: 75-6 
(Special number, April, 1950). [In Finnish] 

Brief reference is made to the new Finnish wallboard mill with a daily 


capacity of 12,000 metric tons; the product will be sold under the trade name 
“Finnish Lion Board.” 5 illustrations. 


Guest, K. M, Twelve years of progress at National Container 
Corp., Jacksonville. Paper Ind. 32, no. 6: 614-19 (September, 
1950). 

The author describes the modernization and expansion of the kraft paper- 
board mill of the National Container Corp. at Jacksonville, Fla. since the 
mill started operations in 1938. Originally designed to produce about 200 
tons of kraft pulp and board per day, the mill has almost doubled its ca- 
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pacity without acquisition of additional land. From wood to finished paper- 
board, all processes have been overhauled and expanded. Details of the 
individual improvements are given. 1 flowsheet and 9 illustrations. ES. 


Linze.t, H. K. The Insulite wallboard mill at Kymi, Finland. 
Paper Trade J. 131, no. 10: 133-7 (Sept. 7, 1950). 


The author describes the Kymi plant of the Insulite Co. of Finland and 
discusses its resources, process of manufacture, equipment, production costs, 
and personnel. 1 table and 5 illustrations. 


McGinn, E. P. San Joaquin Division, Fibreboard Products 
Inc. Paper Trade J. 131, no. 10: 91-4, 96-105 (Sept. 7, 1950) ; 
cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 777-9. 


The company’s new pulp and board mill at East Antioch, Calif. is 
described. Numerous illustrations. J.A.B. 


Porter, RicHarp W. New Green Bay mill makes semichemical 
paperboard. Paper Ind. 32, no. 6: 604-10 (September, 1950). 


A profusely illustrated description of the 50-ton board mill of the Green 
Bay Paper and Pulp Co. is given. The mill uses poplar obtained within a 50- 
to 75-mile radius of Green Bay and shipped by either rail or truck. The 
wood is barked in an Allis-Chalmers Streambarker, chipped, cooked in two 
rotary digesters by the neutral semichemical cooking process developed at 
the Forest Products Laboratory in Madison, dumped to leach casters, con- 
veyed to Bauer refiners, pumped to brown-stock washers, then to a Claflin 
refiner, and from there to the Bagley & Sewall Fourdrinier board machine. 
The calendered and rewound rolls are banded with Signode strapping and 
loaded into boxcars or trucks for shipment. Provisions for later expansions 
at the mill have been made. 36 illustrations. ES. 


BOARD SPECIALTIES 


SmitH, Rosert A. Why not spin onto cones? Textile World 
100, no. 8: 102-3, 184 (August, 1950). 

By spinning woolen yarn directly onto paper cones, the American Viscose 
Corp. eliminates the coning operation, saves time, and cuts down consid- 
erably on shipping weights. The paper cones may be treated to withstand 
steaming and perforated to aid in penetration. 1 table and 2 figures. 


Sonoco Propucts Company, Hartsville, S.C. Paper tubes used 
to repair loom beams. Rayon and Synthetic Textiles 31, no, 9: 
138 (September, 1950). 

Brief reference is made to the use of paper tubes (made from high-grade 
Duro paper) for repairing loom beams; placed over the wooden barrel, they 
make a much stronger beam. They may also be used as barrels with a steel 
shaft running through them. These tubes are very flexible, easily repaired, and 
adaptable to narrow or wide warps. 3 illustrations. 5. 


BOARD TESTING—PHYSICAL 


NorpovisT, GORAN. A new method for determination of the 
bonding strength between board plies. Paper and Timber (Fin- 
land) 32, no. 4a: 38-40 (Special number, April, 1950). [In Eng- 
lish ] 
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Following a brief review of previous methods for testing the bonding 
strength of the individual plies of board, the author describes a new 
method developed at the Central Laboratory in Finland. In contrast to the 
older methods (in all of which the load is applied perpendicularly to the plane 
of the board), in the new method the stress is applied parallel to it. Details 
of the new tester and the testing procedure are given. A number of boards 
have been tested with the new instrument, and the results are compared with 
those obtained by a slightly modified Brecht-Blikstad method (cf. B.I.P.C. 
10: 347), in which the load is applied perpendicularly. Although the board 
samples are classified in a somewhat different way in the methods, and no 
close agreement could be expected, a certain correlation was found to exist. 
The strength values of board samples of different basis weights showed a 
decrease in strength with an increase in substance. The strength values in 
the machine and cross-machine directions show the strength to be higher 
with the grain than across the grain; however, the differences are slight. 
The new method seems to be suitable for the characterization of the ability 
of the board to resist stresses which cause splitting and which are comparable 
to those developed during creasing and folding. The studies for evaluating the 
instrument are continued. 1 table, 2 figures, and 8 references. ES. 


CELLOPHANE 
Dock, E. H. Properties and uses of regenerated cellulose film. 
J. Inst. Packaging no. 9: 7-10; discussion: 10-12 (Summer, 
1950). 
Regenerated cellulose film is discussed with regard to its manufacture; 


its properties, including chemical properties, optical properties, tensile, 
tearing, and bursting strength, rigidity, moisture, gas, and odor permeability, 


sealing, and temperature resistance; and its uses in wrapping, decoration, 
and medicine. A.B. 


CELLULOSE—DENSITY 


StaMM, ALFRED J. Specific volume of native cellulose. Textile 
Research J. 20, no. 9: 631-6 (September, 1950). 


Specific-volume measurements of native cellulose determined in different 
media and calculated from x-ray data are compared. Data for the specific 
volume of cellulose containing different amounts of water measured in a 
benzene medium are analyzed. On the assumption that the difference between 
the specific volumes measured in benzene and the specific volume calculated 
from x-ray data is caused by voids, and that the differences between the x-ray 
value and the values determined in water are caused by the compacting of 
water, reasonable compression values are obtained which are in accord with 
the concept of hydrogen bonding of water and other findings. 4 figures and 17 
references. E.S. 

CELLULOSE—HEMICELLULOSE 


CotTTraLL, L. G. The influence of hemicelluloses in wood pulp 
fibers on their papermaking properties. Tappi 33, no. 9: 471-80 
(September, 1950); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 51, no. 10: 135-43 
(September, 1950). 


The author surveys the available information on the role of the hemi- 
celluloses in wood fibers in influencing their papermaking properties and 
discusses the characteristic difference in the behavior of rag pulp (without 
hemicellulose) and wood pulp on beating. In conclusion, reference is made to 
the numerous gaps in the present knowledge, and suggestions for additional 
studies are given. 7 tables, 8 figures, and 15 references. ES: 
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CELLULOSE ETHERS 


CoHEN, SAut G., and Haas, Howarp C, Studies on the struc- 
ture of hydroxyethylcellulose. i, Am. Chem. Soc. 72, no. 9: 3954- 
8 (September, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 540-1. 


Four samples of hydroxyethylcellulose prepared by the treatment of 
alkali cellulose with ethylene oxide have been analyzed. Their contents of 
combined ethylene oxide after purification are I, 0.5; II, 1.0; III, 1.5; and 
IV, 3.1 moles per anhydroglucose unit based on analyses made by saponifica- 
tion of the triacetates and by a modified Zeisel procedure. The residual glycol 
contents—glucose units unsubstituted on both carbon atoms 2 and 3—have 
been estimated by periodate oxidation and are I, 0.7; II, 0.6; III, 0.5; and 
IV, 0.3 mole per glucose unit. If a comparison of the glycol contents of the 
four samples is allowed, despite the likelihood that they were prepared under 
somewhat different conditions, the inference would be drawn that the 
initial decrease in residual glycol is rapid, indicating that the secondary 
hydroxyls of the anhydroglucose units react rapidly with ethylene oxide. This 
type of reaction becomes less important with increasing extent of reaction; 
the ethylene oxide then reacts in large part with primary hydroxyls and 
forms polyethylene oxide appendages, whereas residual secondary hydroxyls 
react quite slowly. A comparison of the primary hydroxyl and glycol con- 
tents of sample III indicates that each conversion of a secondary to a pri- 
mary hydroxyl consumes a glycol unit, essentially no glucose units are sub- 
stituted on both carbon atoms 2 and 3, half of the glucose units are sub- 
stituted on either carbon atom 2 or 3, and half are unsubstituted on both 
carbon atoms 2 and 3. An estimation of the polyethylene oxide content 
indicates that at least 40% of the original primary (C-6) hydroxyls remain 
unsubstituted, and that the initial reaction occurs quite readily at a secondary 
position. Similarly, sample I appears to have no glucose units substituted on 
both carbon atoms 2 and 3, and not more than 7% of the original primary 
(C-6) hydroxyls appear to have reacted. 4 tables, 6 figures, and 12 foot- 
notes. E.S. 


Reip, Davin J., Daur, Grorce C., and REINHARDT, Rogert M. 
The preparation of water- and alkali-soluble cotton yarns. Textile 
Research J. 20, no. 9: 657-9 (September, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 
388-9. 


Reference is made to the confusion in the public press of the two types of 
soluble yarns developed in the Southern Regional Research Laboratory. The 
difference between the alkali-soluble metal carboxymethylcellulose fibers 
previously described and the new water- or alkali-soluble modified cotton 
yarns (produced by partial etherification, particularly carboxymethylation, 
of cotton yarns in fibrous form) is pointed out, and a typical laboratory 
preparation of the second type of material is described. 13 references. E.S. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—CELLULOSE ETHERS 


ConNER, ALBERT Z., and EyLer, Ropert W. Analysis of sodium 
carboxymethylcellulose ; copper salt precipitation method for de- 
termining assay value and degree of substitution. Anal. Chem. 22, 
no, 9: 1129-32 (September, 1950). 

A method has been developed for determining the assay value and degree 
of substitution of sodium carboxymethylcellulose, also known as cellulose 
gum and CMC, and by other trade names. The copper salt of carboxymethyl- 
cellulose is precipitated, weighed, and analyzed for copper content iodo- 
metrically. From the weight of the precipitate and the copper content the 
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assay value—i.e., the sodium carboxymethylcellulose content—and the de- 
gree of substitution may be readily calculated. The method is primarily ap- 
plicable to purified grades of sodium carboxymethylcellulose over the com- 
monly encountered ranges of viscosity and degree of substitution (0.6 to 
1.2). The salt impurities most frequently present, with the exception of 
phosphates, do not interfere. The method has been applied to a number 
of purified-grade commercial samples with an average recovery of 98% or 
better, and with a degree. of substitution accuracy of within 0.03 unit. 2 


tables, 2 figures, and 13 references. pe 


CHEMICAL TESTING—COOKING ACID 


Kania, Seppo K. Analysis of organic compounds in cooking 
liquor containing relief gases. Paper and Timber (Finland) 32, 
no. 6: 173-6 (June, 1950). [In Finnish; English summary] 

The method developed by Triplett for the determination of a characteristic 
number of the total organic matter in cooking liquor (cf. B.I.P.C. 10: 286) 
has been modified to be applied to liquors containing relief gases. The num- 
bers thus obtained varied for the analyzed cooking liquor samples between 
23 and 120 ml. of 1 N potassium iodate solution per 2 ml. of cooking liquor 
containing relief gases. In addition, a number of organic compounds in the 
cooking liquor containing relief gases have been analyzed, and it has been 
found that the content of volatile matter varied between 0.2-4 g./l. and that 
of nonvolatile matter between 9-40 g./l. The organic numbers calculated from 
these values are in satisfactory agreement with the values obtained accord- 
ing to the author’s method, whereas no satisfactory values could be ob- 
tained when Triplett’s method was used. 4 tables and 6 references. ES. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—PECTIN 


Stark, S. M., Jr. Determination of pectic substances in cotton; 
colorimetric reaction with carbazole. Anai. Chem. 22, no. 9: 1158- 


60 (September, 1950). 

A colorimetric method for the estimation of pectic materials in cotton is 
described. It involves the reaction of the extracted pectic acid with carbazole 
to give a colored reaction product. 2 tables, 1 figure, and 6 references. E.S. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—PULP—BLEACHING PROPERTIES 


GustaFsson, G. Rurtx. A method for the determination of the 
bleachability of sulfite pulp for papermaking. Paper and Timber 
(Finland) 32, no. 8: 223-9 (August, 1950). [In Swedish; English 
summary] cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 858. 


A method for determining the bleachability of standard sulfite pulp for 
paper manufacture has been developed, with particular reference to the 
results obtained by modern multistage bleaching. The details of the method 
are given which involves chlorination, alkaline extraction, and hypochlorite 
bleaching under definite conditions; it was designed to duplicate mill-scale 
multistage bleaching as closely as possible. The main purpose of the new 
method was not the introduction of another standard procedure for classify- 
ing sulfite pulps according to their different cooking degrees, but of an 
expedient for predicting the influence of various factors (cooking condi- 
tions, wood quality, fiber fractionation, etc.) on bleachability, particularly 
that resulting from multistage bleaching. 10 figures and 3 references. 
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CHEMICAL TESTING—SODIUM PENTACHLOROPHENATE 


Wa ttin, Guy R. Colorimetric determination of sodium penta- 
chlorophenate, Anal. Chem. 22, no. 9: 1208-9 (September, 1950). 


Two colorimetric methods for the determination of sodium pentachloro- 
phenate in solution are outlined briefly. The copper sulfate method is superior 
because of its wider range and greater simplicity. The methylene blue proce- 
dure is interesting from the standpoint of the reactions involved. The methods 
can be modified for application to textiles, wood, etc. 1 table, 1 figure, and 
4 references. E.S. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—SULFITE WASTE LIQUOR 


DoerinGc, H. A new method for the determination of the fer- 
mentable sugars in sulfite waste liquor. Angew. Chem. 62, no. 15: 
362-4 (Aug. 7, 1950). [In German] 

An improved method is described claimed to be more accurate than 
volumetric methods previously advanced; results may be obtained which 
are comparable with more complicated gravimetric methods, such as that 
described by Schepp and Kretschmar (cf. B.I.P.C. 8: 312). The method 
involves yeast fermentation of the sugars in sodium hydroxide during a 
20-hour incubation period at 30° C. in a small fermentation flask equipped 
for gas absorption. The basis for the better accuracy of the method is the 
use of carefully standardized step-titration methods for the release and 
titration with hydrochloric acid of the carbonates formed in the absorption 
vessel. The sugars are then calculated on the basis of the Gay-Lussac 
fermentation equation. Data which show excellent recoveries of standard 
glucose are presented. 1 table, 1 figure, and 8 footnotes. A.J.W. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—WOOD—HOLOCELLULOSE 


TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY. 
Holocellulose in wood. Tappi 33, no. 9: 100-1A (September, 
1950). 

A revision of TAPPI Official Standard T 9 m-45 is presented. ES. 


CHROMIUM PLATING 


ELECTRO-CoaATINGS, INCORPORATED, Chicago. Chrome plating 
to reduce wear. Fibre Containers 35, no. 9: 28, 30 (September, 
1950). 


Logical applications for chrome plating in paperboard mills and cor- 
rugated box plants are discussed, including rolls in general, Vortraps, cor- 
rugator rolls, liner pressure rolls, corrugator fingers, round and straight 
cutting knives, creasing and scoring wheels, glue applicator rolls, etc. E.S. 


COLORIMETRY 


MacApaM, Davin L. Loci of constant hue and brightness deter- 
mined with various surrounding colors. J. Optical Soc. Am. 40, no. 
9: 589-95 (September, 1950). 


All colors which evoke the same hue and brightness are represented by a 
curve in the chromaticity diagram and have lower luminances for high 
saturation than for low. The various loci tend to converge on a point which 
represents an acceptable white under the conditions of adaptation produced 
by the surrounding color. The influence on adaptation of surrounding color 
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beyond a 10° test field is of the same order of magnitude as the influence 
of the color of the comparison half of the test field. 13 figures and 8 refer- 
ences. ES. 


CONTAINER INDUSTRY—LAWS AND LEGISLATION 
Parker, Leo T. Court decisions affecting board and boxes. 
Fibre Containers 35, no. 9: 88-90 (September, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 
iv: 552 


A soa of outstanding decisions are reviewed, which were rendered 
by the higher courts in different localities during recent months, involving 
the employment of minors, a state’s use tax, Federal income tax deficiencies, 
the validity of a patent, the liability of corporations, the liability in case 
of injuries, the breach of a sale contract, and the liability of employers to 
independent contractors. E;S. 


CORROSION 
Murtrevpt, L. W. Corrosion in a neutral semi-chemical pulp 
mill. Paper Trade J . 131, no. 12: 23-4, 26 (Sept. 21, 1950) ; cf. 
B.I.P.C. 20: 812- 13° 


The author discusses the corrosion problems encountered in the liquor plant, 
cooking plant, refining plant, and evaporator installation of a neutral sodium 
sulfite semichemical mill. The experience is based on only three years of 
commercial operation, so that the possibility exists that certain units in the 
system will show deterioration after a longer period of time. The study 
shows that there are certain places in a neutral semichemical plant where 
iron or steel cannot be used with economy; in other places even slight 
corrosion introduces dirt into the product and is therefore undesirable. 
Information is needed on suitable materials which will not corrode and 
which are considerably cheaper than chrome nickel steel. 1 flowsheet and 


2 illustrations. E.S. 
COST—ACCOUNTING 


CHANDLER, BERNARD A. Our industry and its depreciation. 
Paper Trade J. 131, no. 13: 31-2 (Sept. 28, 1950). 


The importance of a correct system of depreciation accounting is 
stressed, which records actual retirements and uses depreciation rates in 
sound relationship to the actual retirement of a company. 


DYES AND DYEING 

SELLING, H, J. The prediction of dye formulae and the blueing 
of white papers. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 134, no. 7: 457-62, 
467-71 (Aug. 17, 1950) ; Proc. Tech. Sect., Brit. Paper and Board 
Makers’ Assoc. 31, no, 2: 271-97 ; discussion : 297-312 (June, 1950). 

The author first discusses color in general and outlines the I.C.I. system of 
color specification for a surface. These specifications can be determined in 
three different manners, namely, (a) with the aid of a spectrophotometer, 
(b) visual colorimeter, and (c) photoelectric colorimeter. Next, the author 
outlines a_ method for calculating a dye formula for a color sample to be 
matched. He indicates that the equations involved are difficult to solve al- 
gebraically, but that they can be handled easily by means of graphs. In his 
opinion about 10 minutes are required to obtain the dye formula for a test 
sample in three different dyes. This presupposes the use of a photoelectric 
colorimeter and previously prepared graphs for the dyes involved. The third 
section of the article is concerned with whiteness. A deviation from per- 
fect white may be neutral, so that the sample is gray, and/or selective, in 
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which case the sample manifests a tint (usually yellowish in materials of 
natural origin). From the measurement of colors it is known that the radia- 
tion reflected by a surface can be defined by three magnitudes. For near 
whites, however, it is often desired to express it in terms of only one mag- 
nitude. A number of formulas and methods have been suggested by different 
investigators for accomplishing this. The author describes the method he used 
to obtain visual rating of whiteness, using about 35 observers. He then pre- 
sents correlation data between visual rating and the rating given the same 
samples by several whiteness formulas. 4 tables, 12 figures, wa ref- 


erences. 
ECONOMICS, INDUSTRIAL 


RENARD, A. Economic and technological survey of existing or 
proposed paper mills. Papeterie 72, no. 8: 411, 413, 415, 417-18 
(August, 1950). [In French] cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 722. 


The author restricts his analysis to those economic factors over which man- 
agement exercises control: the quality of product, the level of production, 
and the costs incurred; this study does not cover newsprint or paperboard 
mills. Any technological analysis of mill efficiency should concern itself prin- 
cipally with the following equipment: the paper machine, whose output is 
limited primarily by drying facilities and installations; the equipment supply- 
ing the furnish to the wire; and the calendering and finishing equipment. The 
economic analysis consists basically of the determination of the variables in 
the formula: y=a-+ b/x, where y is the cost of the paper as it comes off 
the paper machine; a is the cost of the materials which are consumed in 
amounts proportional to the production (raw materials, depreciation of wire 
and felts, power utilized in excess of that necessary for maintenance, etc.) ; 
b represents the fixed costs, i.e., those incurred even when the mill does not 


operate; and x is the amount of paper produced. The additional costs in- 
volved (those of the finishing operations and marketing) are easily computed 
by ordinary accounting methods. The use of this analytical formula is par- 
ticularly helpful in evaluating mills engaged in diversified production. An 
example of a typical mill survey is given. 1 table and 1 diagram. SEoF 


EDUCATION 


Younc, C. H. What can the machine-design field expect from 
the recent college graduate? Mech. Eng. 71, no. 4: 297-8 (April, 
1949) ; Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 51, no. 9: 197-200 (August, 1950). 


The author discusses the Sidsteadiaie of the young college graduate after 
leaving school and the required additional training and guidance to fit him for 
his particular job after he has been hired by industry. ES. 


FERMENTATION PROCESS 


Lee, SytvAn B. Fermentation. Ind. Eng. Chem. 41, no. 9: 
1868-79 (September, 1949); 42, no. 9: 1672-90 (September, 
1950) ; cf. B.L.P.C. 19: 84. 


In the first article, the author reviews the industrial aspects of fermenta- 
tion during the postwar period with particular attention to those factors 
which contribute to the establishment of a firmer unit process. In the second 
article, recent literature on individual fermentation processes is reviewed, 
followed by a discussion of various factors which are regarded of prime im- 
portance in the consideration of fermentation as a unit process. In both ar- 
ticles a number of references are given to the production of alcohol and yeast 
from sulfite waste liquor. 227 and 333 references. E.5% 
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FIBER—DIMENSIONS 


Porpuyre, J. A. Long and short fibers. (The beginning of a 
new history of reed utilization.) Papeterie 72, no. 8: 427-8 (Au- 
gust, 1950). [In French] 


Whenever a paper of high folding endurance and tear is desired, long- 
fibered pulps must be utilized. However, in cases where long-fibered pulps 
must be subjected to beating operations which result in an appreciable short- 
ening of the fibers, pulps from short-fibered, annual plants can be substituted 
without suffering any decrease in paper quality. The hypothesis that the ab- 
solute fiber length is a criterion of pulp quality should be replaced by the 
more practical consideration of the length of a fiber relative to its diameter ; 
in this case, the fibers of annual plants compare favorably with those of or- 
dinary woods. Data for the properties of fine papers made from Arundo 
donax and reeds are given. 


FLOCCULATION 


LinpserG, Nits J. Fiber flocculation during paper manufacture. 
Paper and Timber (Finland) 32, no. 4a: 41-4 (Special number, 
April, 1950). [In Swedish; English summary ] 

The literature on the flocculation of papermaking fibers is reviewed. In 
conclusion, reference is made to the author’s sheetmaking equipment with a 
movable headbox for reproducing the paper-machine sheet-forming condi- 
tions. A shake of varying frequencies and amplitudes can be applied to the 
sheetmaking machine. The dewatering can be brought about by revolving 
brushes underneath the wire or by suction. The equipment will be used in 
studies on the effect of the shake on fiber flocculation and orientation under 
various conditions. 8 references. E.S. 


FLUORESCENCE 


Hass, H. B. Brighteners. Rayon and Synthetic Textiles 31, no. 
9: 115-18 (September, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 380-1. 


The author discusses the development, physics, and chemistry of fluorescent 
pigments and brightening agents, with particular reference to their application 
in soap and synthetic detergents. 2 figures and 1 reference. ESS. 


FOLDING BOXES 


ANon. Pie in the window. Modern Packaging 24, no. 1: 114-15 
(September, 1950). 


A hinged-lid, tuck-flap carton made of 0.020 bleached manila-lined news, 
with a window of acetate film, is used for pie packaging by Mrs. Smith’s Pie 
Co., Pottstown, Pa., as well as many other pie bakers. The lock-tab con- 
struction of the box makes it easy to set up from flat blanks and provides 
ventilation for the contents. The cost is greater than previously used packages, 
but this is outweighed by savings in labor, reduction in returns, and increased 
sales. 4 illustrations. J.A.B. 


FORESTS AND FORESTRY 
Baytey, G. H. Governmental forest extension work in Ontario. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 51, no. 9: 142, 145 (August, 1950). 


A brief outline is given of the general conservation and forest-protection 
propaganda of the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests and of the ex- 
tension work of technical foresters, the latter including work with school-age 
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children, work with groups (service clubs, game and fish associations, junior 
farmers’ clubs, etc.), and work with landowners. S, 


Betcuer, R. G. The New England Forestry Foundation. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 51, no. 9: 136, 139-40 (August, 1950). 

The Foundation, a nonprofit corporation, was organized and incorporated 
in June, 1944 to provide complete forestry service to woodland owners at 
cost; it operates through centers in charge of a resident forester. The ac- 
tivities and services of the organization are outlined. ES. 


Koro.err, A. Woodlot as our source of pulpwood. Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 51, no. 9: 133-4 (August, 1950). 


A summary is given of the results obtained in answer to a questionnaire on 
woodlot management, steps taken by companies and action planned in the 
future, and recommendations for action by associations. A more complete 
study of the subject by the author under the auspices of the Pulp and Paper 
Research Institute of Canada and the Canadian Society of Forest Engineers 
is in preparation. 3.5. 


Matssercer, H. J. Pulpwood industry: its economic place in 
South Carolina prosperity. Chemurgic Digest 9, no. 9: 12-13 (Sep- 
tember, 1950). 

Forest products provide the second largest source of income in South 
Carolina, and 20% of the total amount of wood consumed by all wood-using 
industries in 1949 was used for pulpwood. The ways are described in which 
the pulpwood industry encourages tree growers and harvesters of forest 
products to understand the value of treating trees as a crop, in order to 
achieve full production on each acre of forest land; the Southern Pulpwood 
Conservation Association was created in 1939 for this purpose. J.A.B. 


Meek, R. H. The work of the Canadian Forestry Association. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 51, no. 9: 147-8 (August, 1950). 

The publicity work of the Canadian Forestry Association and the need for 
this publicity and education via the printed word are outlined. BS: 


Rottier, JACK. Reforesting sans planting. Pulp & Paper 24, 
no. 10: 73 (September, 1950). 


Reference is made to an experiment carried out by Northern Paper Mills 
on its Michigan tree farm near Amasa. With a two-ton, tractor-drawn 
Athens disk plow, understocked sections of the tree farm are ripped up, 
thereby cutting through numerous aspen roots. The severed roots are ex- 
pected to send up new sprouts which will grow into a new crop of trees. If 
the experiment should fail to bring about natural reproduction, the land will 
be in a better condition for planting. The disking experiment for stimulating 
poplar growth, if successful, will be an important step forward in the tree 
growing program. 1 illustration. 


GUAR 


Anon, Indian guar; its carbohydrates and their possibilities in 
papermaking. Papeterie 72, no. 8: 428-30 (August, 1950). [In 
French] 


This is a brief review of the subject with reference to publications appear- 
ing in American scientific journals. 7 footnotes. E.S 
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HARD WOODS 

Le CacuHeux, P., and Peter, R. Utilization of tropical woods 
in the paper industry. Chimie & industrie 63, no. 3bis: 577-9 
(March, 1950). [In French] 

All the attempts to make paper from tropical hardwoods have failed thus far 
because of the extreme heterogeneity of the woods. Taking into account the 
chemical and structural differences involved, however, the authors claim to 
have made paper of commercial grade from mixtures of tropical woods which 
were heterogeneous from the physical and botanical points of view, but which 
showed identical responses to pulping treatments. Many modifications of nor- 
mal pulping and beating procedures are necessary in the treatment of these 
materials. Sulfite cooking, even under the best conditions, seriously damages 
the fibers of tropical woods and results in an inferior paper. The authors 
recommend that further studies be devoted to the classification of these 
woods according to their pulping responses and also to a consideration of 
different methods of alkaline cooking. 3 figures. 5 


HISTORY 
ANON. Citizen Robert. The Bowater Papers no. 1: 57-9 (1950). 


The story is told briefly of Nicholas-Louis Robert and the continuous pa- 
permaking machine which he invented, with the encouragement of Léger 
Didot, and patented in 1799. John Gamble and the Fourdrinier brothers, of 
England, invested in its development, and it was very successful, but neither 
they nor Robert profited by it, because of flaws in the patent. 1 ee 


Anon. Primitive papermaking. Paper-Maker (London) 70, no. 
2: 96 (August, 1950) ; Paper Market: 32 (August, 1950). 

Four illustrations of papermaking by hand at the French paper mill at Val 
de Lagat are presented; the mill is still operating in the same manner as it did 
in the 13th century. The illustrations depict the stampers, the vatman, the 
press, and the drying of the sheets by air. E.S 


CLappeRTON, R. H. The first dandy roll. World’s Paper Trade 
Rev. 134, no. 6: 402, 404 (Aug. 10, 1950). 

The dandy roll was invented in 1825 by two brothers, John and Christopher 
Phipps; the invention was called “An improvement in machinery for making 
paper.” The rolls were called cylindrical rollers without reference to the 
word “dandy”; they were made 5-12 inches in diameter to correspond with 
the width of the paper machine. There is very little difference in appearance 
of dandy rolls now and 125 years ago, except that they are made of dif- 
ferent materials and have a better finish. 3 diagrams. E.S. 


INLAND PRINTER. Dramatic moments. Inland Printer 125, no. 
5: 63-70, 74-7; no. 6: 41-51 (August, September, 1950). 

Historical highlights in the engraving, printing, ink, and type industries 
are presented in the following articles, listed here by author and title: Fla- 
der, Louis. Dramatic moments in the romance of engraving, p. 63-7, 47-8; 
Conquergood, Charles R. Dramatic moments in the romance of ink, p. 67-70; 
McArthur, Richard N. Dramatic moments in the romance of type, p. 74-7, 
49-51; St. John, Eugene. Dramatic moments in the romance of the press, p. 
41-4; and King, Charles F. Dramatic moments in the romance of offset, p. 
45-7. JAB. 
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Marron, Maria De. Advent of printing press in America. Am. 
Paper Merchant 47, no. 8: 20, 38; no. 9: 24, 32 (August, Septem- 
ber, 1950). 


The first printing press in America is believed to have appeared in Mexico 
City in 1539, although there is evidence of some sort of printing in Mexico 
before that date. The first known book printed on this press, under the name 
of the owner, Juan Kronberger, was the “Brief and most compendious Chris- 
tian doctrine.” The press is still in existence in Mexico. 5 illustrations. 

J.A.B. 


Mearinc, C. J. The common envelope has a colourful history. 
Brit. Printer 63, no. 374: 27-30 (September-October, 1950). 


The history of the envelope is traced from its beginning in 1840, when it 
was very ornamental and sealed with a wax wafer, to the present English 
envelope, which has two strips of latex adhesive for sealing. 1 table and 6 
illustrations. J.A.B. 


HUMIDITY 
WInk, W. A., and Sears, GEORGE R. Instrumentation studies. 
LVII, Equilibrium relative humidities above saturated salt solu- 
tions at various temperatures. Tappi 33, no. 9: 96-9A (September, 
1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 34. 


New data for a number of saturated salt solutions employed in maintaining 
constant relative humidity in essentially moisture-tight enclosures are pre- 
sented. The equilibrium relative humidity and the vapor pressure of saturated 
solutions are given for three temperatures, namely, 73, 86, and 100° F. Charts 


showing the dependence of the relative humidity on temperature are in- 
cluded, so that the equilibrium relative humidity over a saturated solution 
may be obtained for any temperature between room temperature and 100°. 
1 table, 4 figures, and 3 references. E.S 


H-ION CONCENTRATION 


Morrow, J. W., and SHEPARD, J. E. Automatic pH control im- 
proves quality at Newton Falls. Paper Ind. 32, no. 6: 627-8 (Sep- 
tember, 1950) ; Instrumentation 4, no. 6: 9-10 (August-Septem- 
ber, 1950). 


Small variations in the pH of the stock fed to the wire caused appreciable 
changes in the uniformity of sizing in the final sheet. A change from pH 
4.7 to 4.5, using alum, caused marked improvement. An automatic control 
system which holds the pH within narrow limits consists of a Beckman flow- 
type electrode assembly and indicating amplifier, a Brown Elektronik pH 
recorder and air-operated controller, and a Conoflow diaphragm motor con- 
trol valve for handling the alum solutions. The installation of the system 
and resulting improvements in paper quality are discussed. 3 — 


INSECTS AND VERMIN 


Anon. White ant versus man. The Bowater Papers no. 1: 33-6 
(1950). 

In the tropic and subtropic regions, an invasion by white ants means the 
certain destruction of complete buildings, except for stone work and metal 
objects. These insects can eat even the hardest woods, but methods have been 
developed for the impregnation of wood and building board so that they be- 
come, if not indigestible, at least highly objectionable to termites, and build- 
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ings constructed with these materials are relatively safe from attack. 7 il- 
lustrations. A.B. 
IONS 


_HoFFPAUIR, CARROLL L., and GUTHRIE, JoHN D. Ion-exchange 
characteristics of chemically modified cotton fabrics. Textile Re- 
search J. 20, no. 9: 617-20 (September, 1950). 

Several chemically modified cotton fabrics have been prepared, and their 
characteristics as anion and cation exchangers have been evaluated. Phos- 
phorylated cotton fabric behaves like a dibasic acid, with an acid strength 
which is comparable to that of the first and second hydrogens of phosphoric 
acid. Partially sulfethoxylated cellulose is a strong-acid cation exchanger, 
whereas carboxymethylated cellulose and the succinic acid half ester of cel- 
lulose are weakly acidic cation exchangers. Aminoethylcellulose, a primary 
amine, and diethylaminoethylcellulose, a tertiary amine, are weakly basic an- 
ion exchangers. On treatment with methyl iodide, diethylaminoethylcellulose 
is converted to a quaternary compound which serves as an anion exchanger 
of high basic strength. 1 table, 2 figures, and 10 references. 


JUTE 


Catitow, H. J. Determination of the lignin content of jute. J. 
Textile Inst. 41, no. 7: T255-66 (July, 1950). 

The determination of lignin by the 72% sulfuric acid method is based on the 
principle of removing the carbohy drates by acid hydrolysis and weighing the 
residual lignin. This treatment is complicated, because acid-insoluble prod- 
ucts which are collected with and weighed as lignin are formed by the inter- 
action of the lignin and furfural liberated from the hemicelluloses on treat- 
ment with acid. In order to investigate the rate of formation of these prod- 
ucts and to determine their effect on the yield of lignin, finely powdered (72 
mesh) jute fiber was treated with 72% sulfuric acid for extended times at 
2, 18, and 30° C., and the increase in the yield of lignin was determined. By 
this means, it was found that at any one of the temperatures employed, the 
weight of lignin obtained bore a linear relationship to the time of treatment 
given; on extrapolating the straight-line plots to zero time of treatment, 
they were found to intersect the ordinate at a common point. Since at zero 
time of treatment there can be no formation of lignin-furfural complexes, it 
is suggested that the value obtained by this method of extrapolation gives a 
theoretical result for the lignin content of jute, in which the interfering effects 
of the hemicelluloses have been entirely eliminated. A standard method for 
determining the lignin in jute with strict temperature control is proposed. 3 
tables, 3 figures, and 17 references. A.B. 


CHATTERJEE, H. The role of the cationic ash of jute fibre in its 
acid value determination. J. Textile Inst. 41, no. 7: T243-8 (July, 
1950). 


About 70% of the ash of raw jute fiber is cationic and appears to be in 
combination with carboxyl groups which belong to the polyuronic acids; the 
rest of the ash content consists chiefly of soluble silica, which is capable of 
being washed off by dilute caustic soda and hydrochloric acid at room tem- 
perature. In order to obtain the most accurate results for acid value, it is 
necessary to ensure that the carboxyl groups are in the unneutralized state 
and not present as a sodium or other salt. The acid value of jute with car- 
boxyl groups set free by treatment with 0.1 N hydrochloric acid, and that 
neutralized with different basic radicals, were determined by the silver ab- 
sorption method (cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 236) in order to study the extent of ex- 
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change between metallic ions in the fiber phase and silver ions in the silver 
salt solution. The experimental data and results are tabulated. 6 tables and 7 
references. J.A.B. 


Roy, M. M., Mukuerjee, R. R., and Sen, M. K. The air flow 
method of measuring the specific surface of jute. J. Textile Inst. 
41, no. 7: T249-54 (July, 1950). 

An apparatus is described for measuring the specific surface of jute by the 
air-flow method, based on the Kozeny equation for fluid through a porous 
bed. The specific surface of jute was found to be about 1000 sq. cm./cc., 
which agreed with the value measured microscopically. The densities of jute 
and wool were measured by the pycnometer method, and K (the propor- 
tionality factor dependent upon the shape of the channel of the bed) was cal- 
culated for different porosities. The K value for jute was found to be 5.17, 
which is higher than the values for cotton and wool and nearly coincides with 
the factor for granular beds, such as cement and sand. 5 tables, 3 figures, and 


12 references. 1ACB: 
LIGNIN 


RicHTZENHAIN, HERMANN. The phenolic groups of spruce- 
wood. Chem. Ber. 83, no. 5: 488-91 (August, 1950). [In German] 
cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 870-1. 


Diazomethane-methylated sprucewood (12.7% methoxyl) was oxidized in 
aqueous suspension with potassium permanganate added in five-gram batches 
in such a manner that after the consumption of each batch, the pH was read- 
justed to 7 with dilute sulfuric acid. The oxidation was complete when the 
purple color remained for about five minutes. The filtered solution was acidi- 
fied, extracted with ether, the residue of the ether extract esterified with 
diazomethane, and fractionally distilled, giving 0.4 gram of methyl succinate 
and 1.75 grams of high-boiling esters. The latter were saponified and separated 
into 4.9% (based on the lignin content of the wood) veratric acid (I), and 
0.9% isohemipinic acid (II) ; no metahemipinic acid (III) was found. Methy- 
lated hydrochloric acid spruce lignin (1V) treated in the same way gave 2.9% 
(1), 1.9% (II), and 1.3% (III). The formation of (III) from (IV) is ex- 
plained by the occurrence of a carbon structure in (IV) similar to that pres- 
ent in isodlivil and isolariciresinol. This carbon structure results from the 
action of the strong acid on the protolignin. 1 table and 7 nie . 


SCHUBERT, WALTER J., and Norp, F. F. Investigations on lignin 
and lignification. II. The characterization of enzymatically liber- 
ated lignin. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 72, no. 9: 3835-8 (September, 
1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 491. 

The native lignin of white Scots pine was isolated and identified. After 15 
months of decay of this wood by Poria vaillantti, 22.7% of the residual lig- 
nin was isolated by alcoholic extraction, whereas after 13 months’ decay by Len- 
sites sepiaria, 18.3% was obtained. The lignin liberated from its association in 
the wood by the enzymatic activity of the micro-organisms was found to be 
identical with the native lignin of the wood. The nature of the linkage be- 
tween lignin and cellulose in softwood is discussed. 2 tables, 2 figures, and 
8 references. Ee: 


SCHUERCH, CONRAD, JR. Experiments on the fractionation of 
isolated wood lignins. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 72, no. 9: 3838-42 (Sep- 
tember, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 437. 


Hydrol lignin is shown to consist of components of differing molecular 
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weight, which can be separated by fractional precipitation. The individual 
fractions so obtained are themselves mixtures of chemically dissimilar ma- 
terials which have been partially separated by countercurrent extraction 
against alkali and alkaline buffers. Ethanol lignins, previously reported to be 
alkali-soluble, have been separated by countercurrent extraction into material 
soluble in alkali and material extractable from alkaline solution. It has been 
established that, during ethanolysis, the proportion of alkali-soluble material 
increases. Native lignins are almost completely alkali-soluble. The similarity 
of hydrol to ethanol lignin is emphasized. 4 tables, 2 figures, and 20 foot- 


notes, 
LIME AND LIMESTONE 


E. M. Finland’s first kiln for the burning of lime sludge. Paper 
and Timber (Finland) 32, no. 8: 250-2 (August, 1950). [In 
Finnish ; English summary | 

An illustrated description of the first kiln for the burning of lime sludge in 
Finland is given. With the exception of certain auxiliary machines of Fin- 
nish origin, the entire installation was supplied by Allis-Chalmers and erected 
at the sulfate mill in Nuottasaari by Oulu Oy. 5 illustrations. Eo; 


Gee, B. J. Modern methods of lime production. Proc. Tech. 
Sect., Brit. Paper Board Makers’ Assoc. 31, no. 1: 165-83; discus- 
sion: 184-6 (February, 1950). 

The author describes the salient features of a modern British lime plant, 
including mechanized quarrying, the lime-burning process with different types 
of kilns, and the hydration of lime. 5 tables and 4 figures. E.S. 


MACHINERY 


Dixon, Barrie. Manufacture of paper and board making ma- 
chinery. Proc. Tech. Sect., Paper Makers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. & Ire- 
land 30, no. 2: 445-8; discussion: 448-52 (November, 1949). 


” 


A review is given of the film “The House of Walmsley,” which includes 
the casting and finishing of a Yankee cylinder drier. 3 illustrations. BS, 


DOWNINGTOWN MANUFACTURING COMPANY. Downingtown 
Mfg. Co., Downingtown, Pa. Paper Trade J. 131, no. 10: 160, 162 
(Sept. 7, 1950). 

A number of recent installations by the company are reviewed, including 
vats, Fibrefiners, pulpers, Mixrite paper stock pumps, a precision duplex 
cutter and layboy, pneumatic mandrels for winders and reels, suction couch 
rolls, etc. 7 illustrations. ES. 


MACHINERY—BARK PRESS 


ScHwaRtTz, EuGene A. Squier bark crusher. Paper Trade J. 
131, no. 10: 156, 158 (Sept. 7, 1950). 

The construction of the Squier bark crusher with three heavy alloy rolls 
is described; it handles the raw bark without preliminary hogging and pro- 
duces a finished ground bark with 40-50% moisture which can pass directly 
to the boilers. 2 figures. E.S. 


MACHINERY—BEARINGS 
McKee, S. A., and Wuite, H. S. Oil holes and grooves in 
plain journal bearings. Paper Trade J. 131, no. 12: 19-21 (Sept. 
21, 1950). 
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Reference is made to the four-bearing friction machine developed at the 
National Bureau of Standards for studying the performance of journal bear- 
ings. With this apparatus, basic data may be obtained on the effects of opera- 
tional and design factors upon the friction, load carrying capacity, and op- 
eration temperature of the bearings. In the present study, the influence of the 
various arrangements of oil holes and grooves upon the behavior of the 
bearing is discussed; the results are given in tabular and graphic form. 1 
table and 4 figures. E.S. 


Taytor, E. Ball and roller bearings in relation to paper making 
machinery. Paper-Maker (London) 70, no. 2: 106-8, 110-14 
(August, 1950). 

The author discusses the proper storage of bearings in paper mills prior to 
their actual use and gives useful directions for the correct installation, pro- 
tection, and lubrication of bearings. In conclusion, typical bearing applications 
on paper-machine rolls are described, including the breast roll, table rolls, 
wire and felt rolls, press rolls, and drying cylinders. 9 figures. LD. 


MACHINERY—BELTING 
GauL, E. H. Engineering developments in auxiliary equipment. 
Paper Mill News 73, no. 37: 67-8, 94 (Sept. 16, 1950) ; ef. 
B.I.P.C. 20: 873. 


The application of V-belt drives to several space-saving and control prob- 
lems in the pulp and paper industry is described. 7 figures. ES. 


MACHINERY—CALENDERS 
GASKELL, R. E. The calendering of plastic materials. J. Applied 
Mechanics 17, no. 3: 334-6 (September, 1950). 


Many industries, notably the paper, linoleum, rubber, and steel industries 
use a rolling process (calendering) to form or otherwise treat sheets of these 
various materials. Several mathematical studies of the rolling of solids with 
definite yield points, such as steel or aluminum, have been made; in these 
studies, any shear stress beyond the yield stress is neglected. The plastic ma- 
terials, handled by other industries, however, do not often have the definite 
yield point of steel or, after yielding takes place, they may behave more like 
liquids of very high and usually variable viscosity. Shear stress beyond the 
yield point, based on viscosity, cannot therefore be neglected. A different ap- 
proach is outlined in the present article, so that a mathematical description of 
the process can be formulated. 2 figures and 11 footnotes. ES. 


MACHINERY—CONVERTING MACHINERY 

Anon. Push-button box maker. Modern Packaging 24, no. 1: 
123-5, 185 (September, 1950). 

A machine (Rite-Size box machine) is described which turns out tailor- 
made shipping cartons of any size, shape, and style at the push of a button. 
Its speed is rated at 600 boxes an hour with a single operator, and it will 
handle stock sheets up to 65 inches wide and of any length. The only man- 
ual operation is the feeding of the corrugated sheet, after which it is auto- 
matically slotted, creased, and cut off. The mechanism is explained. The 
machine is being tested, with considerable success, in Western Electric’s 
Kearny, N.J., plant. 5 illustrations. J.A.B. 


GOTTESMAN, GERMAN. The “Permaline” laminating process. 
Shears 50, no. 693: 28, 30 (September, 1950) ; Packaging Parade 
18, no. 213: 87 (October, 1950). 
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A method is described for laminating plastic-coated lining materials to pa- 
perboard by heat and pressure, without the use of adhesives, before seam 
gluing. The “Permaline” machine has a normal production speed of 100,000 
lineal inches per hour, and several different types of laminations (total, pin- 
point, and strip) may be performed simultaneously in a single operation. In- 
ner-lined window cartons combine visibility with the protective qualities of 
siftproofness, greaseproofness, and moistureproofness. 1 illustration. 


MACHINERY—CURLATOR 
CoGuiLL, JAmes. Mechanics of curlation. Paper Trade J. 131, 
no. 13: 21-2 (Sept. 28, 1950). [Condensed] cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 
555-6. 
The author discusses the general engineering considerations involved in the 
Curlation process. ES. 


MACHINERY—ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 


Cuapin, S. L. Electric power distribution systems. Tappi 33, 
no. 9: 82A (September, 1950). [Abridgment] 
Following a brief outline of the basic factors which must receive con- 


sideration in planning a distribution system for an industrial plant, the selec- 
tion of a system for a small paperboard mill is discussed in some detail. 
| DAS 


FisHer, M. H. Modern electrical equipment for the paper in- 
dustry. Paper Trade J. 131, no. 10: 152, 154, 167-9 (Sept. 7, 
1950), 

Recent practices and trends in the electrical equipment of the paper industry 
are reviewed. The industry is now 85-90% electrified ; the ease of transmitting 
power around the vast area of a mill is one reason for the popularity of the 
electrical equipment. Electric power as a by-product from the large quantities 
of steam required by a mill is by far the most used. Reference is made to 
turbine-driven generators, control centers, different types of motors, sectional 
paper machine drives, and regulation by electronics. 6 illustrations. ES: 


Watts, J. L. Overheated electric motors; causes and preven- 
tion. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 134, no. 6: 367-8, 370, 372, 374 
(Aug. 10, 1950). 

A motor is designed to run at a temperature which is not high enough to 
damage the insulation; it should be installed and used in such a way that its 
rated overload is not exceeded, otherwise the insulation will deteriorate 
rapidly, and the motor will have a comparatively short life. The author dis- 
cusses the common reasons for overheating in a motor to assist the main- 
tenance staff in diagnosing and remedying the causes before a serious break- 
down results. The consequences of inadequate ventilation, incorrect starting 
and slow acceleration (caused by mechanical overload, defective bearings, 
faulty alignment, tight belts, etc.), running overloads, faulty connections and 
voltage, unequal line voltages, incorrect insulation, circulating currents, and 
local overheating caused by loose or dirty connections or faulty lubrication are 
described in some detail. 1 table and 7 figures. ES; 


MACHINERY—GRINDERS 


Wirts, A. C. G. The load control of wood grinders. Proc. Tech. 
Sect., Brit. Paper & Board Makers’ Assoc, 31, no. 1: 37-74 (Feb- 


ruary, 1950). 
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Following a brief discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of the 
various power drives (steam turbine, hydraulic turbine, electric motor, and a 
combination of hydraulic turbine and electric motor), different types of auto- 
matic load control for hydraulic-turbine and electrically driven pocket 
grinders, continuous chain grinders, and ring grinders are me <" 45 

ESS. 


figures. 
MACHINERY—KOLLERMILL 


Doyte, J. S. The Haug Kollermill. Paper Trade J. 131, no. 10: 
164, 166 (Sept. 7, 1950). 

Using the principles of the kollergang in a modern, continuously operating 
machine, the new Haug Kollermill has been designed specifically for pulp and 
paper mill use. The pulping action is achieved through the correlation of a 
roll, a rotating cylinder, and a conveyor. The details of the construction and 
operation of the machine are given. The original purpose of the mill was the 
processing of knotter rejects from kraft and sulfite mills; it proved equally 
efficient on groundwood (sliver) screen waste, semichemical pulp, and a mix- 
ture of sulfite knots and screenings. 3 illustrations. LO. 


MACHINERY—MIXING APPARATUS 


RusuTon, J. H., Costicu, E. W., and Everett, H. J. Power 
characteristics of mixing impellers. Parts I and II. Chem. Eng. 
Progress 46, no. 8: 395-404; no. 9: 467-76 (August, September, 
1950). 

The common forms of impellers used for agitation and mixing of liquid 
systems have been studied under conditions existing in laboratory and large- 
scale operations. Correlations of the most important variables are presented 
in the form of dimensionless groups, characteristic plots, and general equa- 
tions. Properties of the impeller, tank, and fluid have been studied over wide 
ranges of power, size, and physical properties. Data are given on marine- 
type three-blade propellers; paddles, flat, curved, and arrowhead-blade tur- 
bines; fan turbine; and a curved-blade turbine with shrouding. Propeller 
sizes ranged from 3 to 20 inches diameter, turbines from 3 to 48 inches. 
Tanks were vertical, cylindrical, or flat bottomed, and were used in five sizes 
from 8.5 to 96 inches in diameter. Tanks were used without baffles and with 
four vertical wall baffles sized up to 17.7% of tank diameter. Fluid viscosities 
were varied from approximately 1 to 40,000 centipoises, and power measure- 
ments were made from 0.001 to 8 h.p. Correlations in terms of Reynolds num- 
ber extend from 1 to 1,000,000. 10 tables, 17 figures, and 18 references. E.S. 


MACHINERY—PIPING 


Brecut, W., and Hetter, H. A study of the pipe friction 
losses of paper stock suspensions. Tappi 33, no. 9: 14A, 16A, 18A, 
20A, 22A, 24A, 26A, 28A, 30A, 32A, 34A, 38A, 40A, 42A, 444. 
484 (September, 1950) ; cf. B.LP.C. 6: 209, 


This is a somewhat abridged translation of the original German — 


MACHINERY—REFINERS 


Sprout, Watpron & Co., INcoRPoRATED, Muncy, Pa. Semi- 
chemical pulpin and refining. Fibre Containers 35, no. 9: 72-3 
(September, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 344. 


Following brief references to the report on semichemical pulping by the 
Forest Products Laboratory, the disk-type refiner manufactured by the 
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company is discussed, including its operating principle and application to 
semichemical chips of all kinds, rejects from various processes, lumps in 
reclaimed waste-paper stock, bagasse, straw, grasses, rag halfstocks, and 
fully cooked chemical pulps. E 


MACHINERY—SAVE-ALLS 


Geum, Harry W. Physical factors involved in the clarification 
of paper mill effluents. Tappi 33, no. 9: 90-4A (September, 1950). 

The design and operation of the common types of flotation and sedimenta- 
tion devices in use for the clarification of paper mill effluents are reviewed 
with particular reference to the physical factors involved in their function- 
ing. The effects of variables, unit design, appurtenances, and general layout 
are discussed. Optimum results obtainable under continuous operation are 
pointed out. Particular attention is drawn to the collection and thickening of 
sludges integral to clarifying devices and to the theoretical and practical re- 
quirements which must be met to obtain satisfactory results. The advantages 
and limitations of present methods are reviewed. ES. 


McGinn, E. P. The use of precoat filters as savealls at Scott 
Paper Co., Chester, Pa. Paper Trade J. 131, no. 10: 122-3 (Sept. 
7, 1950). 

The author describes the operating principle of the four Waco or precoat 
filters for the treatment of the mill effluent at Chester, Pa. The present in- 
stallation handles about 50% of the effluent and reduces the solids from an 
average of 2 pounds to 0.1 pound per thousand gallons (95% efficiency) ; each 
unit recovers about 1000 pounds of stock per day. 2 illustrations. E.S. 


MACHINERY—SCREENS 


Autrors, S. E:son. The Ahlfors screen and ordinary flat 
screens, Svensk Papperstidn. 53, no. 15: 447-9 (Aug. 5, 1950). 
[In Swedish; English summary ] 


An illustrated description of the Ahlfors flat screen is given; it screens in 
the opposite direction from ordinary flat screens, i.e., upward from below, so 
that many impurities never pass through the slots. It operates under a static 
head of 200 to 300 mm. of water and makes 950 double eee ag 


minute. 2 figures. 


Ere, RaAGNaR. The Cowan centrifugal screen. Svensk Papperstidn. 
53, no. 14: 402-4 (July 31, 1950). [In Swedish; English summary] 

An illustrated description a the Cowan screen is given, supplemented by 
two tables and five figures. E.S. 


LinpsLaD, R. The Lindblad vibrating screen. Svensk Pappers- 
tidn. 53, no. 15: 442-4 (Aug. 15, 1950). [In Swedish and Eng- 
lish] cf, B.I.P.C. 20: 646. 


A description of the screen and its operation is presented. 1 —- 


TECHNICAL SECTION OF THE PAPER MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
GREAT Britain & IRELAND. London Division. Cleaning and strain- 
ing: a practical discussion. Proc. Tech. Sect., Paper Makers’ 
Assoc. Gt. Brit. & Ireland 30, no. 2: 349-63; discussion: 364-70 


(November, 1949). 
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The discussion included the following three brief papers: Cuffe-Adams, E. 
J. The cleaning of paper stock in a newsprint mill, p. 349-54; Parry, A. T. 
Cleaning and straining in the board mill, p. 355-8; ‘and Carter, W. J. Clean- 
ing and straining in the fine mill, p. 359-63. Each author describes briefly the 
procedures and equipment used for screening and dirt removal in his particu- 
lar field. 1 illustration. ES. 


WIKMAN, S. ARNE. The Biffar screen. Svensk Papperstidn. 53, 
no. 16: 492-4 (Aug. 31, 1950). [In Swedish; English summary] 


The construction and operation of the Biffar screen are described. 10 


figures, 
MACHINERY—VORTRAP 


KunGa, I. The Vortrap. Svensk Papperstidn. 53, no. 16: 495-7 
(Aug. 31, 1950). [In Swedish ; English summary] 


The construction and mode of operation of the Vortrap are described, sup- 
plemented by two sketches. ES. 


MASONRY 


ANDEREGG, F. O. Results on testing surface waterproofings. 
Paper Trade J. 131, no. 11: 20, 22-4, 26 (Sept. 14, 1950). 


Waterproofing materials, including cement-base, solvent-type, and emul- 
sion-type waterproofers, silicones, and sprayed-on stucco, were investigated 
with regard to their effect on transpiration, resistance to efflorescent pressure, 
and weathering on masonry in the presence of soluble salts. Single bricks 
were used for the tests, rather than brick assemblages. The factors influenc- 
ing the applicability of the different types of waterproofers to particular 
cases are summarized in a series of charts. Cost estimates for two-coat ap- 
plications on masonry of average roughness are also presented. 1 table and 
8 figures. J.A.B. 

MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 

MarkLey, J. S. Stainless steel is in the pulp paper mills. Paper 
Mill News 73, no. 37: 79, 82 (Sept. 16, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 24. 

It has been found that the most satisfactory of the stainless steels for use 
in mills employing the sulfite process is Type 316, an alloy containing 16-18% 
chromium, 10-14% nickel, and 2-3% molybdenum. For applications involving 
contact with kraft or sulfate liquors, Type 304, an alloy containing 18-20% 
chromium and 8-10% nickel, is generally used. The limitations of stainless 
steels, their proper care, and the types of corrosion affecting them ry 


cussed. 
METERS AND RECORDERS 
Anon. Automatic control of dissolving tanks. Paper Trade J. 
131, no. 12: 22-3 (Sept. 21, 1950). 


The installation of the necessary automatic level and Baumé controllers on 
a single dissolving tank or on two or more dissolving tanks in the conversion 
of an older batch to a modern continuous pumping system of green liquor 
in a kraft mill is discussed. 4 figures. 1.5. 


MILL CONSTRUCTION 
MAARTMANN, Knup. New constructions and reconstruction of 
pulp and paper mills. Norsk Skogind. 4, no. 7: 186-93, 195-8, 200-1 
(July, 1950). [In Norwegian ; English summary] 


The author compares the building trends in North America and Scandi- 
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navia, which differ particularly in that the American mills generally have 
their planning done by consulting firms with several specialists, who also 
assist in the delivery program and questions of a technical and economical na- 
ture, whereas in Scandinavia the man in charge of the construction must 
build up his own organization (including the general plan, purchasing, and 
deliveries) and, in co-operation with contractors, develop the technical and 
economic program. Different factors are discussed which must be taken 
into consideration in the erection of new plants with regard to construction 
materials, transportation and materials handling, workshops, etc. More at- 
tention is now paid to labor and lighting conditions, insulation against noise, 
air conditioning, and the general comfort of workers. The economical im- 
portance of the shortest possible construction periods is stressed. In order to 
study the different problems involved, the author visited several mills in Swe- 
den and Finland; detailed descriptions are given of the mills at Voikka, Svart- 
vik, Kornas, Walkiakoski, Sunila, and Gruvén. Reference is made to the in- 
crease in prices during and after the war, both with regard to construction 
cost and machinery. The many restrictions in the Scandinavian countries 
make the overhauling and revamping of plants difficult and, in many ways, 
prohibit the erection of new mills. 13 figures. Tens 


MILL CONTROL 


Hauc, ArtHur J. Technical control for paper mills. Paper 
Trade J. 131, no. 13: 22-4 (Sept. 28, 1950) ; Paper Mill News 73, 
no. 42 : 66, 68, 82 (Oct. 21, 1950). 

Defining the objectives of technical control as improved qualities, greater 
uniformity, and reduced costs, the author discusses its application to paper- 
making raw materials, process control, final products qualities, and shipping 
of products. The collection of daily technical data becomes useful when 
values which are the exception are encountered, because the source or point 
of abnormal conditions can then be found more rapidly. ES. 


MILL MANAGEMENT 
STEVENS, Rosey D. Labor relations language quiz. Fibre Con- 
tainers 35, no. 9: 42, 44, 49-51 (September, 1950). 


A glossary of labor relations terms is presented. BS: 


MOISTURE 
HOFFMANN JAcoBSEN, P. M. Moisture content. Svensk Pap- 
perstidn. 53, no. 14: 405-6 (July 31, 1950). [In Danish; German 
and English summaries] 
Reference is made to the ambiguity of the expression “percentage mois- 


ture content,” since 10% may stand for 10% of 100 or 10% added to 100. 
An international unit is proposed. 1 table. E.S. 


PALMYRA PALMS 

Buarcava, M. P., Kaspexar, G. S., and Pate, P. J. Utilisa- 
tion of palmyra stalks for manufacture of bleached writing papers. 
Interim report. Forest Research Inst. Dehra Dun. Indian Forest 
Leaflet No. 116: 1-6 (1949) ; Paper-Maker (London) 70, no. 2: 
84-6 (August, 1950) ; World’s Paper Trade Rev. 134, no. 7: 471-2 
(AU. 17, 1950) ; Indian Print & Paper 15, no. 64: 29, 31 (July, 
1950). 


Palmyra palms are growing abundantly in certain parts of India, Ceylon, 
and Burma in concentrated areas; each palm yields about 12 stalks per year. 
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The possibility of utilizing this material for the manufacture of pulp and 
paper was investigated. A chemical analysis is included (Cross and Bevan 
cellulose, 41.19%; lignin, 30.66%; and pentosans, 22.91%). Using the cus- 
tomary sulfate process, unbleached pulp yields of 28-35% and bleached pulp 
yields of 21-26% were obtained; bleach consumption amounted to 10-20%. The 
results might be improved by employing a two-stage cook. The strength prop- 
erties of the paper are satisfactory for medium-quality writing papers; by 
using pulps beaten for longer periods, results may be obtained which com- 
pare favorably with imported wood pulps. Although the low pulp yields and 
high bleach consumption do not favor the economic utilization of palmyra 
stalks, these disadvantages may be partly offset by the low cost at which the 
material is available; it might prove to be a potential source of raw material 
for the paper industry, either by itself or as a supplement to other furnishes. 
3 tables and 3 references. ES. 


PAPER—COATED 


Anon. New developments in plastics for coating paper. Brit. 
Packer 12, no, 8: 32-3 (August, 1950). 


Among the thermoplastics used for coating paper are acrylic resins, poly- 
thene, vinyl copolymer latices, polystyrene, and a-methylstyrene; the methods 
for applying these materials and their relative advantages are discussed. 
There is a noticeable trend toward the use of latices, rather than solvent solu- 
tions, for coating paper, because they are readily amenable to modifications, 
such as dilution with water and the addition of inorganic salts, pigments, 
clays, and other fillers, during formulation. J.A.B. 


Mutton, Donan B., and ScHIERHOLTZz, O. J. Industrially im- 
portant aqueous coating fluids. Can. Chem. Process Inds. 34, no. 8: 
643-8 (August, 1950). 


The rheological and surface-tension properties of dispersions of soybean 
a-protein (cut with sodium carbonate and sodium hydroxide), polyvinyl al- 
cohol, sodium carboxymethylcellulose, and mixtures of these adhesives were 
determined in the absence of pigment and in combination with clay and 
Titanox. In general, aqueous solutions of these adhesives behave as New- 
tonian fluids over the viscosity range used in ordinary paper-coating processes. 
The properties were not affected appreciably by the presence of dissolved salts 
or surface-active agents. Polyvinyl alcohol and carboxymethylcellulose were 
found to be incompatible with a-protein dispersions over a fairly wide range 
of concentrations. Mixtures of adhesive and pigment were found to exhibit 
definite yield points and thixotropic properties which varied with viscosity, 
the pigment-vehicle ratio, and the time elapsed from vigorous agitation. 17 
graphs and 8 references. J.W 


NenporF, Henry. Better quality in coated offset papers. Paper 
Mill News 73, no, 35: 26 (Sept. 2, 1950). 


A high-quality paper for offset printing should be smooth, opaque, water- 
resistant, and ‘uniform; it should be free from curl, show a minimum tend- 
ency to adhere to the ‘rubber blanket, and have a high pick resistance. As- 
suming that the raw stock is of the desired smoothness, free of fuzz, and of 
uniform density, the proper choice of pigments, adhesives, solids level, and 
flow modifiers, the correct machine speed, rate of drying, and control of 
brushing rate and pressure will result in an acceptable product. No method 
of coating yet developed will equal the efficient and desirable action_ of 
brushing a coating color onto the raw stock. ESS. 
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PAPER—COATED (HOT-MELT) 


Anon, Coating with polythene. Brit. Plastics 23, no. 255: 56-9 
(August, 1950). 


Techniques have been developed for coating paper, cotton fabrics, and 
metals with polythene, utilizing the special properties of this material, such 
as its outstanding resistance to chemical attack. In applying polythene to 
metals, flame spraying, cold powder spraying, or a dipping technique may be 
used; each of these methods is described. 11 illustrations. J.A 


PAPER—SHEET FORMATION 


ForMAN, L. V, Fiber-to-fiber bonding. Tappi 33, no. 9: 444-50 
(September, 1950) ; Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 51, no. 10: 109-14, 119 
(September, 1950). 

Following a brief historical review, the author discusses methods for the 
measurement of the fiber-to-fiber bond; typical interrelationships between 
beating time, surface area, bonded area, sheet density, and strength proper- 
ties; the effect of pulping and papermaking variables on bonding; and the 
need for further studies in the field, particularly with regard to the compo- 
sition and behavior of the hemicelluloses. 9 figures and 29 references. E.S. 


Mason, S. G. The flocculation of pulp suspensions and the for- 
mation of paper. Tappi 33, no. 9: 440-4 (September, 1950) ; Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 51, no. 10: 94-8 (September, 1950). 

The mechanisms are briefly discussed whereby pulp fibers aggregate to 
form flocs which may persist as irregularities in the sheet structure. Of sev- 
eral possible mechanisms indicated by the experimental evidence, it is con- 
cluded that the most important in conventional papermaking involves mechani- 
cal entanglement. The extent to which aggregation occurs is determined by a 
number of factors, the most important of which are the concentration, size, 
and shape of the fibers, and the type of motion to which the suspensions are 
subjected. 2 tables, 2 figures, and 11 references. ESS. 


PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY 


Anon. The production of paper and paperboard in the United 
States. Papeterie 72, no. 8: 398-9, 401, 403, 405, 407, 409 (Au- 
gust, 1950). [In French] cf. B.I.P.C, 21: 27. 

The production figures for each of the major paper and paperboard grades 
made in the United States are given for the years 1939 and 1942-49. The 
amounts and types of pulp consumed in their manufacture are listed. The 
author attempts to forecast the level of the American output in these fields 
in coming years and analyzes the possible effects that this level of production 
will have upon the European paper industry. Numerous tables. Ss. 


CANADIAN PULP AND Paper ASSOCIATION. Canadian wood pulp. 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 134, no. 9: 576, 578, 580, 582, 584, 
587-8 (Aug. 31, 1950). 


Excerpts from the publication “Canadian wood pulp data 1950” are lm 
E.S. 


Jarussy, O. T. The conditions in the Norwegian pulp and paper 
industries. Norsk Skogind. 4, no. 7: 181-2, 184-5 (July, 1950). 
[In Norwegian ; English summary] 





‘ 
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The author reviews the present development of the Norwegian pulp and 
paper industry and difficulties with regard to the modernization of mills, la- 
bor and pulpwood supplies, and the unstable general market conditions. E.S. 


PAPER AND PULP MILLS 


Anon. Great Northern Co. increases output 40,000 tons yearly. 
Pulp & Paper 24, no. 10: 32, 86 (September, 1950). 

Reference is made to the modernization program of the East Millinocket, 
Me. newsprint mill of the Great Northern Paper Co., which involved the re- 
placement of the five newsprint machines over a period of the last 10 years; 
the fifth and final machine started operation in December, 1949. All machines 
are built by Rice Barton and equipped with Ross heating and ventilating sys- 
tems and hoods. The new machines are essentially the same width as the old 
ones, but substantially longer. The record of the actual shutdown time on 
each installation is presented in tabular form. In no case was any difficulty 
encountered in starting up a new machine; on the No. 5 machine the first reel 
of paper made was salable. 1 table and 1 illustration. ELD: 


Anon. Gulf States Paper Co. Paper Trade J. 131, no. 10: 138, 
140, 142 (Sept. 7, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 727. 


Essentially the same information is presented as in the previous reference. 
J.A.B. 


ANon. Improvements at Gould Paper Co. Paper Trade J. 131, 
no. 10: 147-8, 150 (Sept. 7, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 537-8. 


The company’s improvement program is described, which includes a mod- 
ern three-story office building, a new finishing room with an enclosed loading 
platform and railroad siding, a new boiler plant and turbogenerator, and a 
continuous automatic peroxide bleaching system. 12 illustrations. J.A.B. 


Anon. Installation of new equipment at Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Co, Paper Trade J. 131, no. 10: 142, 144, 146 (Sept. 7, 1950) ; 
cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 102. 


Among the new pieces of equipment mentioned and illustrated are a stain- 
less steel headbox and inlet, a Shartle horizontal Hydrapulper, a Jones Pulp- 
master, and a Brackett Safety trimmer. The company’s filtration plant has 
also been enlarged and improved. 5 illustrations. A.B. 


Anon. A Merseyside coming of age: 1929-1950. The Bowater 
Papers no. 1: 4-11 (1950). 


A brief history is given of Bowater’s Mersey Paper Mills Limited, which 
was founded in 1929 for the purpose of producing newsprint for national 
dailies. The Mersey Mill was built at Ellesmere Port on the Manchester Ship 
Canal, an ideal location for the intake of wood pulp, with an ample supply 
of fresh water and easy access by water, rail, and road. Today it supplies 
140,000 tons of newsprint per year to over 200 newspaper and periodical en- 
terprises. 12 illustrations. JAB: 


Anon. Newsprint mill is assured; another new plant for Pacific 
Coast. Pulp and Paper 24, no. 10: 84 (September, 1950). 


Brief reference is made to the formation of the Elk Falls Co., Ltd., jointly 
owned by Canadian Western Lumber Co. and Pacific Mills Ltd., B.C., sub- 
sidiary of Crown Zellerbach, which contemplates the construction of a new 
— newsprint mill at Duncan Bay, on the east coast of — 

sland. ES. 
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Fercuson, G. H., and McGinn, E. P. Calcasieu Paper Com- 
pany. Paper Trade J. 131, no. 10: 123-5, 128-32 (Sept. 7, 1950) ; 
f, BLPA. 2b: XD. 


An illustrated description is given which is similar to that in the previous 
reference. J.A.B. 


McGinn, E. P. Coosa River Newsprint Co. Paper Trade J. 
131, no. 10: 57-8, 60, 62, 64, 66-8, 71-2, 74-6 (Sept. 7, 1950) ; cf. 
B.I.P.C, 20: 505-6. 


Essentially the same information is presented as in the previous reference, 
accompanied by numerous illustrations. A list of equipment and suppliers is 
included. J.A.B. 


SucksporFF, ByOrN. Continuous stock preparation in a 6 ma- 
chine fine paper mill, Paper and Timber (Finland) 32, no. 4a: 1-6 
(Special number, April, 1950). [In English] cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 
354-5. 

The author describes the modernization program in the four Fourdrinier- 
machine Kymmene sulfite, groundwood, and paper mill and the two Yankee- 
machine Kuusankoski paper mill in Finland, which are situated on opposite 
sides of a branch of the Kymmene River, ‘about 400 yards apart. On the 
average, 80 tons of bleached and 60 tons of unbleached sulfite, 80 tons of 
groundwood, and 10 tons of sulfate and special pulps are used per day; the 
qualities and furnishes vary considerably, as in most European fine paper 
mills. A stock-preparation plant working continuously and exclusively with 
slush pulp was developed, including special stock-proportioning meters which 
are supplied from seven different stock pipes. The two Kuusankoski machines 
have their stock-metering devices at Kymmene, and the stock is pumped 
through four- inch pipes at a consistency of 1.5%. The stock-preparation sys- 
tem involves separate large Hydrapulpers for ble: iched and unbleached sulfite 
and sulfate or special pulps, and two smaller units for the broke from the two 
smaller Kymmene machines, The two larger Fourdriniers and the Kuusankoski 
Yankee machines are equipped with Wurster pulpers. Each of the Fourdrin- 
ier machines has two beating engines, the bigger machines two jordans each, 
and the smaller ones a jordan and a Milne refiner. They are installed under 
the proportioning devices and may be used or by-passed at will. Extreme 
flexibility is claimed for the system which allows the individual treatment of 
each type of pulp in a furnish. A considerable saving in manpower was 
realized through the handling of pulp in slush form. Brief reference is also 
made to the rather complicated white-water system. 7 figures. Bess 


PAPER MANUFACTURE 


Grant, J., and McNerLt, D. Where is paper made—on the 
papermachine or in the beater? Proc. Tech. Sect., Brit. Paper and 
Board Makers’ Assoc. 31, no, 1: 187-95; discussion: 196-201 
(February, 1950). 


In a general debate on whether the beating operation is more important than 
the paper or board machine in determining the final properties of the paper 
or board, Grant presented his arguments in favor of the beater, and McNeill 
spoke for the paper machine. Following a general discussion, a vote was 
taken. By a very narrow margin, the opinion of the meeting was that the 
paper or board machine exerts the more important influence of the two. 

EB 
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PAPER SIZING 


CEUTERICK, P. Sizing paper by heat. Chimie & industrie 63, no. 
3bis : 584-6 (March, 1950). [In French] 

The author has found that heating paper made from either sulfite or 
groundwood pulps at a temperature greater than 100° C. confers a certain 
degree of sizing to the paper. This phenomenon, observed for only these two 
types of pulp, is attributed to the action of heat on the resinous materials re- 
tained by these pulps. This sizing process cannot be adopted industrially be- 
cause of the reduction of the mechanical properties and the intense yellowing 
of the paper. 2 figures. S.S. 


PAPER SPECIALTIES 


Anon. Everything but the squeal. Modern Packaging 24, no. 1: 
89-95, 199, 201 (September, 1950). 


Rapid packaging progress is being made in the meat-packing industry, par- 
ticularly at the rg level. A review is given of the significant develop- 
ments in this Id, which include flexible vacuum packages for sliced 


luncheon meats; combination backing board and cellophane packages for 
sliced bacon; tight plastic films for irregularly shaped products; folding car- 
tons for frozen meats; inexpensive ham bags fabricated from parchment, ham 
paper, and an overwrap; and folding cartons with integral liners of acetate 
film, adaptable for a variety of products. These innovations are described, 
and the companies responsible for them are mentioned. 19 ~~ 


Anon. New milk carton. Brit. Packer 12, no. 8: 43 (August, 


1950). 
A_new type of paper milk carton, developed by The British Milk Carton 

Co, Ltd., is formed from a special nonwaxed sterile paper, filled, capped, and 

sealed with cellophane in one continuous operation. 1 illustration. J.A.B. 


Anon. Walls have souls too. The Bowater Papers no. 1: 49- 
56 + 1 fold. sheet (1950). 


The history of wall decoration is reviewed, from the drawings and animal 
skins in prehistoric caves to the wallpaper used today. Handpainted wallpa- 
pers have been found dating from the sixteenth century, but it was not until 
later, when cheaper, printed wallpaper was produced that it became common. 
Early papers were nailed to the wall, and paste was not used until 1750. 12 
illustrations and 4 sample wallpaper designs. JAB. 


Martin, Ray C, Paper problems of the Quartermaster Corrs. 
Paper Mill News 73, no. 36: 14-16 (Sept. 9, 1950). 

Some of the problems and developments of the Quartermaster Corps are 
discussed. E.S. 


B. F. Netson Manuracrurtnc Company, Minneapolis. How 
to hold packing to cylinder jacket. Shears 50, no, 693: 10-12 (Sep- 
tember, 1950). 


The use of double-coated tape instead of glue or paste to hold packing or 
counter to the cylinder jacket on a cutting and creasing press has reduced 
press time by 5 to 20% at the Minneapolis plant of B. Nelson Manufacturing 
Co. The tape sticks immediately, does not loosen during a run, makes sharper 
creasing and cutting possible, and greatly reduces clean-up time. The method 
of application is described. 7 illustrations. J.A.B. 
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TRaILL, W. R. What paper, for what process—and why? Proc. 
Tech. Sect., Paper Makers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. & Ireland 30, no. 2: 
437-44 (November, 1949). 

Following a brief outline of the common defects and general use 
requirements of printing papers, the author lists the special demands placed 
on paper used in the letterpress, planographic (offset and lithography), 
and intaglio printing processes. In conclusion, members of a team of 
printing experts discussed briefly their experience with the best type of 
paper for their particular job. Although good printing can be done on 
almost any kind of paper if expensive, uneconomical alterations are made, 
the future of the papermaking industry lies in the production of cheap 
printing papers possessing most of the merits of high-class papers which 
will give the finest reproduction by mass-production printing methods. 

ES: 


PERIODICALS 

SHEars. So long, Shears! Shears 50, no, 693: 21-2 (September, 
1950). 

The history of Shears is traced from 1892, when George E. Jenks of 
Lafayette, Ind., originated it as a national trade journal for paper box 
manufacturers, down to the present day. The name of Shears will be changed 
beginning with the October, 1950, issue. J.A.B. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—INK 


Voet, ANDRIES, and BrAnpb, JoHN S. A parallel plate viscom- 
eter for printing inks. Am. Ink Maker 28, no. 9: 28-31, 59, 61 
(September, 1950). 

A parallel-plate viscometer is described in which the increase of an ink-drop 
diameter by flow between parallel plates is recorded. The value of the drop 
diameter is plotted against the logarithm of the elapsed time. The slope 
and intercept of the resulting linear relationship allow a quantitative evalua- 
tion of ink flow properties. Ink yield values may be calculated from the maxi- 
mum drop extension attained at a given loading. The proposed instrument, for 
which the name “Spreadometer” is suggested, is simple, rugged, and easily 
cleaned, and may be operated by untrained personnel. 3 tables, 9 figures, and 
7 references. [DE 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—MOISTURE 


FAREBROTHER, T, H., BRownine, B. H., and Carter, R. Sam- 
pling and testing paper for moisture content. Proc. Tech. Sect., 
Paper Makers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. & Ireland 30, no. 2: 295-313; dis- 
cussion : 255-72 (November, 1949) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 513-14. 

This is the identical article plus discussion, previously listed under the name 
of the Association. E.S. 

PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—SIZE RESISTANCE 


TECHNICAL SECTION OF THE PAPER MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. London Division. A scientific dis- 
cussion on the testing of paper for sizing properties. Proc. Tech. 
Sect., Paper Makers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. & Ireland 30, no. 1: 87-123 
(June, 1949) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 184-5. 


Reference is made to the lack of a clear definition of the term sizing 
and of the properties which it is desired to measure (the penetration of 
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water through paper, the amount of water absorbed by paper, the degree 
to which the paper surface resists water, whether aqueous or oily media are 
involved, etc.). The application of different procedures and instruments 
(Cobb tester, dry indicator method, Currier tester, and K.B.B. tester) 
as well as fundamentals of sizing are discussed from various angles. No 
definite conclusions were reached with regard to any instrument. 14 references. 
ES. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—VAPOR TRANSMISSION 


Bripce, F., Beecrort, G. F., Ross, A., and Simmons, J. R. 
Provisional standard method for the determination of the perme- 
ability to water vapour of sheet materials. Proc. Tech. Sect., Paper 
Makers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. & Ireland 30, no. 2: 315-47; discussion: 
273-94 (November, 1949). 


The gravimetric dish method adopted by the British Technical Section is 
essentially identical with the PATRA tentative standard method described 
by B. L. Ginsberg and A. C. Poulter in the (confidential) Packaging Research 
Report no. 2 (October, 1948). Method A covers the testing procedures at 
temperate conditions (77° F. and 75% R.H.), Method B, at tropical con- 
ditions (100° and 90% R.H.), and Method C, the creasing of sheet materials 
whose permeability is to be determined according to either method A or B. 
A detailed account of the required apparatus and the experimental techniques 
is given. An amendment arising from the discussion is included. 1 table, 
13 figures, and 4 references. ae 


Newns, A. C, The methods of determining the water vapour 
permeability of laminae; a review of the literature. J. Textile Inst. 
41, no. 8: T269-308 (August, 1950). 

The experimental methods are reviewed which have been used for in- 
vestigating the permeation or diffusion of water vapor through laminar 
materials. Brief descriptions of the principal types of apparatus are given, 
together with an outline of the analysis used in the calculation of the results 
and the main sources of error inherent in these investigations. 12 figures and 
164 references. E.S. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PULP—MOISTURE 


ALANDER, P., and FocEeLserc, B. C. The testing of wood pulp 
for moisture and the use of electrical moisture meters in connec- 
tion therewith. Paper and Timber (Finland) 32, no. 6: 157-67 
(June, 1950). [In Swedish ; English summary ] 

Different methods for the determination of the moisture content in pulp 
are discussed; the new British wedge method appears to have the best 
theoretical basis, although certain improvements would still be desirable. A 
statistical analysis of the results obtained in mill and dock testing has 
consistently shown results of lower accuracy in dock testing. When the 
moisture content of the pulp is not uniform, it is necessary to analyze a much 
greater number of bales than required by the new method; otherwise a 
satisfactory accuracy (sufficient within the limits of reclamations now 
valid, + 0.5% for England, and + 1% for the United States) cannot be 
obtained. It is therefore important in testing that the uniformity of the 
moisture content of the bales be determined as rapidly as possible. The 
suitability of the Hart moisture meter for this purpose was investigated and 
positive results were obtained, although further studies are still needed. 
Additional instruments with a greater moisture range than the Hart meter 
should be investigated before a rapid method can be developed, according to 
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which the uniformity of the moisture content of a representative number 
of bales in a shipment can be ascertained. Based on these results, the required 
number of bales to be tested for moisture content can then be calculated. 
7 tables, 2 figures, and 21 references. ES. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—TACK 


BEAVEN, E, W. J., Crort-Wuirte, P. G., Garner, P. J., and 
Rooney, G. A tackmeter for rubber testing. Rubber Chem. and 
Cechnol. 23, no. 3: 719-26 (July-September, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 
16: 564. 

The apparatus described for the quantitative measurement of tack values 
provides means for bringing the specimens into contact at a predetermined 
loading, separating them, and recording by scale pointers the loading and 
separating forces; this eliminates the human element involved in the hand 
method previously used. In demonstrating the use of this instrument, measure- 
ments were carried out on various compositions which might be used in the 
manufacture of articles by lamination or by extrusion. The effects of 
moistening the surfaces of natural rubber and GR-S tire tread compositions 
and natural rubber extrusion stocks (containing 5 and 10% wax) with 
ethanol, methyl ethyl ketone, and Pool rubber solvent are indicated by graphs. 
1 table and 12 figures. J.A.B. 


PLASTIC FILMS—TESTING 
Berk, SIGMUND. Effect of fungus growth on the tensile strength 
of polyvinyl chloride films plasticized with three plasticizers. 
ASTM Bull. no. 168: 53-5 (September, 1950). 


Polyvinyl chloride films plasticized with three plasticizers were inoculated 


with a species of Trichoderma and incubated on mineral salts agar. The flim 
plasticized with a mixture of dibutyl sebacate and dioctyl phthalate was very 
susceptible to mold attack, whereas the films plasticized with dioctyl phthalate 
or butadiene-acrylonitrile were mold inert. Tensile strength tests conducted 
on the films exposed to mold growth for six weeks showed that the formula- 
tion with dibutyl sebacate had a 63% increase in tensile strength and a 67% 
loss in percentage elongation over the unincubated controls. The large increase 
in tensile strength is attributed to the removal of plasticizer by the fungus. 
The films with the other two plasticizers exhibited no appreciable changes in 
tensile strength and percentage elongation. Changes in tensile strength and 
percentage elongation may be used as a criterion for measuring the degrada- 
tion of plastics by fungi. 2 tables, 1 figure, and 10 references. ES. 


PLASTIC FILMS (NONCELLULOSIC) 


Paper Sates. Bag your sales with polyethylene. Paper Sales 10, 
no. 9: 15-18, 44, 46 (September, 1950). 

In a 20-question-and-answer-type article, the manufacture, properties, cost, 
applications, sales possibilities, and markets of polyethylene bags are =" 


PLASTICS—-PAPER-BASE 


Bennett, C, B. Formulation and properties of laminating var- 
nishes, Tappi 33, no. 9: 94-5A (September, 1950). 

The conventional laminating varnish is a solution of a thermosetting resin 
in water or water and a solvent, such as ethyl alcohol. Paper is the most 
common base material, and the varnish properties discussed will therefore 
specifically apply to paper-base laminates bonded with phenolic, urea, or 
melamine varnishes. Several properties are necessary for any varnish to be 
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useful in conventional laminating, such as reasonable stability to permit 
shipping and storage for at least one month at 25° C., relatively low viscosity 
for ease of handling and good penetration, lack of excessive odor or toxicity, 
reasonable cure or set time, a solids content of at least 50% to minimize 
shipping costs, and relatively low cost. Other properties will vary with the 
type of laminate desired. Most laminates may be classified roughly as either 
mechanical, electrical, punching, or decorative. The varnish properties for 
each of these grades are outlined briefly. 1 table. 0. 


PLASTICS—TESTING 


Pepper, K. W., and Rippett, J. R. Fabric-base plastics. II. In- 
terlaminar strength. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. (London) 69, no. 7: 195- 
201 (July, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 17 :194-5. 


The strength of laminated plastics is derived mainly from the fibrous rein- 
forcement, but the fibers, being arranged in layers, cannot contribute to the 
interlaminar strength. The consequent weakness is revealed by a low cross- 
tensile strength and a low shear strength parallel to the laminations. Three 
methods of test which have been used with laminates % inch thick are 
described and compared; with material greater than 34 inch in thickness, 
two additional tests may be employed. Certain variables in the preparation 
of phenolic-bonded laminates are shown to be noncritical, but interlaminar 
strength, in common with other properties of reinforced plastics, is sensitive 
to variations in the moisture content of the impregnated reinforcement at 
the time of pressing. The interlaminar strength of voidless products made 
from a phenol-formaldehyde resin in alcoholic solution with absorbent paper 
or scoured fabrics is substantially constant over the range of resin content 
likely to be used in practice. With both types of reinforcement the limiting 
strength of the resin itself is approached—but not fully attained—at a resin 
content of 27%. There is no essential difference between the strengths ob- 
tained with scoured fabrics or absorbent paper. The beneficial effects of de- 
sizing and scouring are proved conclusively. Although the scouring process 
used does not appear to be highly critical, desizing by itself is not an adequate 
pretreatment. Absence of twist in the threads of a fabric does not contribute 
to higher interlaminar strength. 13 tables, 3 figures, and 5 references. E.S. 


POLYMERIZATION 


WINDING, CHARLES C, Polymerization. Ind. Eng. Chem. 41, no. 
9: 1900-6 (September, 1949); 42, no. 9: 1724-31 (September, 
1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 109. 


The pertinent literature during the years 1948 and 1949, respectively, is 
reviewed. The second article also covers patents issued during 1949. 182 and 


264 references. 
PRINTING AND PRINTER'S INK 


A.M.B. Uncoated papers for halftone work, Brit. Printer 63, 
no. 374: 44-5 ¢September-October, 1950). 


A brief description is given of the methods of manufacturing newsprint, 
groundwood, sulfite, and esparto printing papers, in order to indicate the 
degree of clarity of halftone impression the printer may expect to obtain 
on them. The importance of the loading and calendering operations, from the 
standpoint of the printer, is emphasized. Brief mention is made of block 
screen selection and the testing of the surface finish. 2 illustrations. J.A.B. 


Anon. Waxed-paper imprinter. Modern Packaging 24, no. 1: 
102-3 (September, 1950). 


Waxed paper, which has always been difficult to print or mark, may now 
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be printed with a code date and retail price, legibly and indelibly, by means 
of a device attached to any standard intermittent-feed wrapping machine. 
It consists of heated numbering dies and a 700-foot roll of specially coated 
and pigmented marking tape; the ribbon coating is released and transferred 
cleanly to the waxed paper when touched by the heated type and pressed 
momentarily against the surface. The successful use of this process by The 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co., Jersey City, is described. 3 a oy 


CraMER, Georce. New inks for the graphic arts. Tappi 33, no. 9: 
88-90A (September, 1950). 


The demand for better printing at increased speeds has resulted in new 
revolutionary ink formulations, such as heat-set and moisture-set inks. The 
advent of new plastics and new resins has opened up a wide field for new 
developments in inkmaking. This requires, however, corresponding develop- 
ments in paper which will result in the proper blending of ink and paper. 
Suggestions for different new approaches are given. ES. 


DeELLER, JAcK. Printing halftones on uncoated papers. Brit. 
Printer 63, no. 374: 20-1, 33 (September-October, 1950). 


The printing of halftones on uncoated papers gives satisfactory results 
only if the correct materials and procedures are used and the necessary care 
is taken. The author discusses the selection of paper, blocks, and ink; the 
designing of the form; the techniques of premake-ready and make-ready; 
the condition of the press and the rollers; and the prevention of set-off. 
4 illustrations, AGB. 


FTC. Labels. Brit. Printer 63, no. 374: 50-1 (September-Octo- 
ber, 1950). 


Successful label printing depends upon the recognition of the following 
special problems: (1) Staining may occur if the paper is too thin, too 
absorbent, too transparent, or if there is an insufficient overlap; (2) rusting 
may be the result of an underlap too short to keep the adhesive off the can; 
(3) inaccurate cutting may cause crooked labeling; (4) curling may occur 
if the label is too stiff or if the grain of the paper coincides with the vertical 
dimensions of the can; and (5) wrinkling may occur if the paper is too 


light, is too heavily varnished, or if the grain is horizontal. 2 illustrations. 
J.A.B. 


MacArtuHur, Futton. Gravure in specialty and commercial 
printing. Modern Lithography 17, no. 4: 49, 51, 53-4, 59 (April, 
1949). 

In a discussion of gravure printing, the author discusses the significant 
advances made during 1930-1935, which included the only method of printing 
such materials as cellophane, laminated metal foil, transparent plastics, 
glassine, and waxed paper in web roll form; a sheet-fed gravure press with 
combining pictorial reproductions by gravure and letterpress text; a fully 
enclosed gravure ink fountain; the Ballard printing process; and the adoption 
of the high-speed, perfect multicolor magazine press. The future of the 
process lies in its expansion in the specialty and commercial printing fields. 
Consideration is given to relief or letterpress printing, offset, intaglio or rotary 
photogravure, and their ability to print on the special materials mentioned 
above. Because it is possible to print variable length designs in the same press 
and because ink drying presents less of a problem with gravure, producers 
of modern packages are particularly interested in this process, R.R. 
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Time Inc. It made Life possible. The Bowater Papers, no. 1: 
26-32 (1950). 

When editorial plans were being made for Life magazine, in 1936, Time 
Inc. specified that it must be printed on coated paper, on a newspaper sched- 
ule, and as economically as possible. Three revolutionary developments in 
the field of the graphic arts made it possible to meet these requirements : 
the manufacture of coated paper in rolls from one continuous operation at 
high speeds; the development of a new type of ink, which contained volatile 
solvents and dried hard and fast on the surface of coated papers; and the 
engineering of press equipment to include high-temperature drying units, 
which made it possible to fold the printed paper immediately. The machine- 
coated paper first made for Life has undergone no major changes, and today 
approximately 4000 tons are used for each weekly issue. 16 ~~ 


PULP DRYING 


Lyne, L. M., and Garay, W. The effect of drying and heat- 
ing on the swelling of cellulose fibers and paper strength. Tappi 
33, no. 9: 429-35 (September, 1950) ; Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 51, 
no. 10: 129-34 (September, 1950). 


The effect of drying of pulp fibers on the deswelling of these fibers and 
on paper strength is discussed. Drying of pulp results in a progressive loss of 
swelling power, which is partly irreversible, and the resultant paper increases 
in bulk and tear and decreases in tensile, burst, and fold. The effect of heat- 
ing is similar in general to that of drying. In the manufacture of paper, the 
concept of the possibility of a deswelling effect caused by heating is intro- 
duced, which is considered separately from the effect of drying, and the 


resultant bearing on interfiber bonding is noted. 3 tables, 8 figures, and 25 
2.8 


references. ES. 
RADIOACTIVITY 


FEARNSIDE, K, The use of isotopes in the paper industry. Part 
3. The transmission beta gauge. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 134, 
no. 7: 434, 436, 439-40, 442 (Aug. 17, 1950); cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 
898. 


An illustrated description of the British standard beta gage is given, 
which is manufactured by Isotope Developments Limited and based on the 
model developed at the Atomic Research Establishment at Harwell. It in- 
corporates a number of modifications and improvements to make it more 
sturdy and better fitted for industrial use. The limitations of the instrument 
are outlined. T1™ is the isotope presently employed for controlling the 
basis weight of paper and all but the thickest board; the production of Sr® 
(to be taken up at Harwell in the near future) is expected to extend its use 
also to the heaviest type of board. 3 figures. E.S. 


RAW MATERIALS 


STEVENSON, Louis T. Economic aspects of papermaking fibrous 
an Paper Trade J. 131, no. 11: 26, 28, 30, 32-3 (Sept. 
, 1950). 


The particular papermaking fiber used in a given instance is the result of 
the play of complex economic forces and involves the interplay of the supply 
of various fibers, the technical processes available for extracting the fibers, 
and the end-use requirements of the paper to be made. Coniferous wood has 
been found to yield the best and most economical cellulose fibers for the 
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mass production of paper, although raw cotton, cotton and linen rags, straw 
flax, and jute are useful for special papers. The northern hemisphere is in a 

dominant position with respect to the world supply of coniferous wood; the 
growth and drain of all timber in the U.S. is about 3% of supply. The move- 
ment on the part of the industry to conserve the forest resources of this 
country is a result of the high capital investment of pulp and paper mills, 
among which there is a growing tendency toward integrated forestry opera- 
tions. 4 tables and 3 figures. A.B. 


RAYON—ACETATE PROCESS 


Boura, A. R. A short note on rayon industry in Hyderabad 
State. Indian Pulp and Paper 4, no. 12: 485, 491 (June, 1950). 


Brief reference is made to the construction of the first acetate rayon mill 
in India, The Sirsilk Limited, which will utilize Indian cotton waste or 
cotton linters. The technical collaborator is the British firm Lansil Limited 
of Lancaster, the leading manufacturers of cellulose acetate products, particu- 
larly yarn, in Great Britain. The necessary chemicals will be manufactured 
at the plant site; the machinery is being imported from abroad. The initial 
capacity of the plant will be five tons of yarn per day, with adequate provision 
for expansion to 10 tons in the future. E.S. 


RAYON—VISCOSE PROCESS 


SAMUELSON, OLor. Investigations concerning the filtering prop- 
erties of viscose. V. Svensk Papperstidn. 53, no. 14: 397-401 (July 
31, 1950). [In English; German and Swedish summaries] cf. 
B.I.P.C, 20: 267-8. 


A mathematical treatment of the mechanism of filtration is presented. 
Different methods for determining the filtering properties of viscose are 
discussed with reference to the theory developed by Hermans and Bredée (cf. 
Rec. trav. chim, 54: 680-700 [1935]). A simple relationship exists between 
the clogging constant (k) of the two authors and the volume of the filtrate 
(V.,) which can be pressed through the filter medium before complete 


plugging takes place: V,, = —. Different methods for determining this vol- 
k 


ume are discussed. When a suitable filter medium is employed, the standard 
method of the Fachgruppe Chemische Herstellung von Fasern furnishes 
values in satisfactory agreement with other methods in the case of viscoses 
which show considerable plugging. Filtration tests on viscoses with excellent 
filtering properties, on the other hand, must be carried out for much longer 
periods than called for in the German method, when reliable and accurate 
data are required. 1 table, 2 figures, and 7 references. Rs: 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Anon. Research at The Institute of Paper Chemistry. Paper 
Mill News 73, no. 37: 38, 44 (Sept. 16, 1950). 


Academic research, Institute research (initiated and financed by the institu- 
tion), and co-operative research (on behalf of individual or groups of com- 
panies) constitute the research activities of The Institute of Paper Chemistry. 
The titles of the current doctoral theses are listed, and the present research 
projects are mentioned briefly. 


BrouGHTON, GEOFFREY. Research and development at Lowell 
Textile Institute. Paper Mill News 73, no. 37: 54 (Sept. 16, 1950). 
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The Institute is including in its program this year curricula in paper 
engineering and leather engineering, for which a new building is being erected. 
The proposed method of instruction and projects for research are mentioned 
briefly. 3 illustrations. J.A.B. 


Cuipester, G. H. Pulp and paper research at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory. Paper Mill News 73, no. 37: 46, 48 (Sept. 16, 
1950). 

Research at the Forest Products Laboratory has as its broad objective 
the development and improvement of paper, paperboard, and other fiber prod- 
ucts; the improvement of pulp yield and quality; and the diversification of 
species and utilization of wood waste. Mention is made of some of the 
specific investigations which are being carried out. J.A.B. 


JENSEN, WALDEMaR. The activities in 1949-50 at the Institute of 
Wood Chemistry at Abo Akademi. Paper and Timber (Finland) 
32, no. 4a: 59-61 (Special number, April, 1950). [In Swedish; 
English summary] cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 720. 


The report covers. the research work carried out at the institute, new 
equipment, collaboration with similar institutions, and plans for future ex- 
pansion of the laboratories. 3 illustrations. E. 


Wricut, C. E. Engineering and Industrial Experiment Station, 
University of Florida. Paper Trade J. 131, no. 13: 24-6, 28-31 
(Sept. 28, 1950). 

An illustrated description of the Florida School of Forestry, Gainesville, 


Fla. is given, with particular reference to the activities and facilities of the 
Pulp and Paper Laboratory. 15 figures. 5. 


RHEOLOGY 


HoFFMANN JacossEN, P. M. Rheology of paper. World’s Paper 
Trade Rev. 134, no. 3: 150, 152, 155-6 (July 20, 1950). 


Remarks on the applications of rheology of paper, stimulated by a recent 
article by Rance (cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 561-2), to the Schopper folding endurance 
test and to the drop test for bags are given. With regard to the former, 
data are given for paper which appear as linear relationships when tensile 
loads are plotted as ordinates (linear scale), and time to failure, or number 
of cycles, are plotted as abscissas (logarithmic scale). Three relationships 
are given: (1) tensile load, expressed as a percentage of the ultimate (short- 
time) strength, vs. time to failure; (2) maximum loads in schedules of 
cyclic changes in tensile force, intended to simulate the variable loading in the 
Schopper folding endurance test, vs. the number of cycles to failure of the 
paper; and (3) loading in the Schopper folding endurance tester, expressed 
as a percentage of the tensile strength (variations effected by varying the 
widths of the specimens) vs. the number of folds. The data are not fully 
discussed; although they appear to show the usual strong dependence of the 
number of double folds on the tensile loading, the author states that “the 
tension is of rather little influence on the fold.” (The abstractor wonders 
whether it was not the intention of the author to state that the mechanical 
action of folding is of primary importance, in contrast with failure resulting 
merely from cycling in tensile load.) Remarks are made on a drop-testing 
schedule, and theories are given for the drop test and for the pressure 
produced in bags as a result of stacking in a pile. 5 tables, 3 figures, and 
5 references. J.A.V. 
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ROOFING FELTS 


3irp & Son, Inc. Shreveport’s new felt mill. Paper Trade J. 
131, no. 10: 106-8 (Sept. 7, 1950) ; Pulp & Paper 24, no. 11: 40, 
42, 44 (October, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 899, 


A brief description is given of the company’s new felt mill at Shreve- 
port, which began production on November 30, 1949. 5 anes 


A.B. 
SAFETY 


Hazen, Ora. Mechanical devices reduce hazards. Paper Ind. 32, 
no. 6: 611-12 (September, 1950). 


The story is told of Joseph Bartkowski, an employee of the Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Co. who, after a comparatively slight accident, became seri- 
ously interested in safety work. A list of his ingenious safety inventions is 
given. 3 figures. IS. 


McE roy, Frank S., and McCormack, GeorGce R. Work in- 
juries in pulp and paper manufacturing, 1939-49, Monthly Labor 
Rev. 71, no. 3: 338-42 (September, 1950). 


The statistical data presented indicate the injury-frequency rate for the 
pulp and paper industry (1) throughout the last 11 years (which has been 
substantially higher than the all-manufacturing rate), the injury costs, and 
comparisons of the injury rates of different types of plants and departments 
within the industry. Since 1944, when (1) reached 29.2% (59% above the 
all-manufacturing average of 18, 4%), it has consistently improved, dropping 
to 20.5% in 1948, only 19% more than the average. Preliminary reports for 
1949 indicate further improvements, 2 tables and 1 graph. J.A.B. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


ANoN. Strapping assists in packaging vials. Fibre Containers 35, 
no. 9: 54, 59 (September, 1950). 


A brief illustrated description of the new unit-load packaging of plastic 
vials by Celluplastic Corp., Newark, N.J., is given. Previously, the vials 
were placed in a number of chipboard setup boxes with partitions which, in 
turn, were placed in a master corrugated shipping container which was 
strapped for final shipment. The vials are now packed directly into partitions 
which are inserted into a corrugated container, and four or five of these 
containers are banded with steel strapping into a unit load. Advantages 
claimed include savings in space, labor, materials, and freight cost. 4 — 
tions. Le 


ASSOCIATES, Foop AND CONTAINER INSTITUTE, INCORPORATED. 
QM container problems. Modern Packaging 24, no. 1: 135-40, 
181-2, 185 (September, 1950); Fibre Containers 35, no. 9: 52-4 
(September, 1950). 


Some of the unsolved problems in the development of improved packages 
for the Armed Forces are presented in the following reports: Croy, Leo E. 
Flexible containers, p. 135-9; and Rinschler, Robert A. Rigid containers, p. 
139-40, 181-2, 185. ‘The courses of action taken by the Quartermaster Food 
and Container Institute in the attempted solution of these problems, which 
involve coatings, adhesives for use at sub-zero temperatures, case liners, con- 
tainers for paper products, can closures, containers for glass products, etc., 
are described. It is suggested that industry assist in the development of con- 
tainers to overcome the deficiencies mentioned. 23 figures. J.A.B. 
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CasTLE, JOHN. The design and function of corrugated fibreboard 
cases. J. Inst. Packaging no. 9: 20-3 (Summer, 1950) ; World’s 
Paper Trade Rev. 134, no. 8: 508, 510, 512, 546, 548 (Aug. 24, 


1950). 

The author discusses the design and functions of corrugated fiberboard 
containers as they apply to the packaging of soap powders, bottled goods, 
radio sets, and pottery. Reference is also made to routine tests on the board 
prior to its conversion into containers and to performance tests of the setup 
and packed containers, automatic sealing, and mechanized handling. ES. 


WERNER, A. W. The manufacture of paperboard shipping con- 
tainers. Fibre Containers 35, no. 9: 20, 22, 27 (September, 1950). 


The author reviews recent developments in the board and shipping-con- 
tainer industries, beginning with approximately 1925 and covering kraft 
Fourdrinier sheets, corrugated shipping containers, the trend toward more 
efficient containers of lighter weight and lower cost, waterproof shipping 
containers developed during the war years, and mechanical improvements on 
machinery. ES. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—EXPORT PACKAGING 


Taytor, L. G. Packaging for shipment—and port handling 
hazards. J. Inst. Packaging no. 9: 16-20 (Summer, 1950). 


The author explains the policies of dock authorities and points out the 
chief risks and stowage problems, as well as some of the precautions which 
should be taken by packers in order to protect their shipments. They are 
advised to avoid heavy bales, provide handholds, avoid rope handles, mark 
slinging points, and specify unusual shapes. A.B 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—FIBER DRUMS 


Anon. Fiber drum to handle liquids developed. Chem. Eng. 
News 28, no. 39: 3374 (Sept. 25, 1950). 

Reference is made to the new 55-gallon FPEB (fiber-plastic envelope-boot) 
drum, invented and patented by E. S. Schneider of the Rohm and Haas Co., 
for shipping nonflammable, noncorrosive liquids. The specially constructed 
drum contains a separate polyethylene envelope and a boot of extensible 
material into which the envelope is fitted. Extending about 10-12 inches up 
from the bottom of the drum, this boot gives the unit much of its ability to 
withstand repeated high impact in the bottom section. Test shipments over 
a two-year period have demonstrated its resistance to leakage under con- 
sistent abuse. 1 illustration. ES. 


Anon. Fibre drum for nails. Modern Packaging 24, no. 1: 126-7 


(September, 1950). 

The wooden. keg for nails has been replaced with a metal-end fiber drum 
by the Columbia Steel Co., Torrance, Calif., with considerable savings in 
packaging costs, shipping weight, warehouse space, and labor costs. The 
board used is seven-ply, made from 0.016-inch Fourdrinier kraft, and the 
top and bottom are attached by means of a crimping process. Coated nails 
require almost a month to dry in the sealed fiber drum, but it is expected 
that this disadvantage may be overcome by modifying the coating formula 
to speed up the drying rate. 7 illustrations. J.A.B. 
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SHIPPING CONTAINERS—LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 


Quinn, Don L. Causes for loss and damage in domestic ship- 
ping. Shears 50, no. 693: 36 (September, 1950). 


The Shipping Container Institute recently reported that 42.8% of the loss 
and damage in domestic shipment results from causes normally in control of 
shippers, and 41.3% from causes in control of carriers. The efforts made to 
reduce these damages include the improvement of shipping hazards by in- 
dividual railroads and freight carriers, a packaging standard sponsored by 
the American Glassware Association and now a part of the Consolidated 
Freight Classification regulations, and a standard developed by the Na- 
tional Safe Transit Program. Definite progress is indicated. J.A. B. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—PALLETIZING 


Lynn, A. G. Expendable pallets in shipments of bagged mate- 
rials. Fibre Containers 35, no, 9: 32, 34, 39 (September, 1950). 

In an attempt to avoid manual loading and unloading of warehouse pallets 
with shipments of bagged chemicals, handling and loading experiments with 
different chemicals in multiwall bags were carried out. Expendable paper- 
board pallets with glued posts were found to be the most satisfactory. The 
basic methods of loading cars used throughout the country are described. A 
nearly ideal set of conditions is obtained when the glued unit load is prepared 
and moved into the car with a lift truck which places it in position on the 
floor of the car and pushes the load snugly against its end; each following 
load is pushed snugly against the preceding one until the car is finished. No 
car liners are required. The stacking of different bagged chemicals, gluing, 
sizes of pallets, and palletizing patterns are discussed. Reference is made to 
the special problems presented in stacking fluffy calcium carbonate and 
activated carbon. If the system of loading is carefully carried out, no broken 
bags are received at the destination. 6 illustrations. E.S. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—TESTING 


Anon. Safer shipment. Modern Packaging 24, no. 1: 118-19 
(September, 1950). 

By applying preshipment test procedures to packaged appliances and sub- 
sequently improving their shippability by changing or strengthening the 
container or altering the product itself, Westinghouse Electric Corp. has 
reduced the damage rate from 18 to 0.6% in some cases, The vibration and 
shock tests used are now nationally accepted standards and have resulted 
in the formation of a National Safe Transit Committee, participated in by 
shippers, transportation companies, and package users. 4 illustrations. 

3 


SMALL ORDERS 


Anon. The problem of small orders. Am, Paper Merchant 47, 
no. 9: 30-1 (September, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 44. 


The small-order problem is one which the paper merchant will not be 
able to eliminate completely, unless he flatly refuses to accept such orders. 
An action of this type may cost him more money in lost business than he 
would save by the removal of the small order from his books. The handling 
of small orders is an individual problem among paper merchants; certain 
steps have been taken by them to reduce to a minimum the financial costs in- 
volved. Some of these steps are outlined, such as an extra charge for a 
small order, either in the form of a service charge to the customer or a 
lower commission to the paper salesman. Another method is the elimination 
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of the salesman’s commission if the order falls below a certain amount, If 
either of these procedures is adopted, it is wise to inform the purchaser and 
the salesman in advance that this is being done. The acceptance of small 
orders by the sales force can also be discouraged by basing operations on 
the amount of the gross margin of sales, rather than on the amount of the 
sale itself, or by studying the business potential within a territory through 
the Buying Power Index of the Department of Commerce and presenting 
the customers with the idea of buying their paper needs on a six-month basis. 
ES. 


STATISTICAL METHODS 
IMMONEN, ByOrN. Statistical methods of analysis; an example 
of their application in the study of the illumination of a paper- 
sorting room. Paper and Timber (Finland) 32, no. 4a: 15-21 
(Special number, April, 1950). [In Swedish; English summary] 


Following a brief introduction in which the applications of statistical 
methods are outlined, a special example is described which deals with the 
examination of the adequacy of the illumination in a paper sorting room. 
The lighting arrangements of the experiment are described, as well as the 
various stages of the “analysis of variance,’ which were carried out. The 
results of this study indicated that the most satisfactory illumination was 
obtained when the light came obliquely from behind, giving an increase of 
70-80 luxes. 8 tables, 1 figure, and 9 references. ES. 


STEAM POWER 
Stevens, W. O. Solve slagging problems to burn hog fuel ef- 
ficiently. Power 94, no. 9: 74-8 (September, 1950). 


An illustrated description is given of the new high-temperature steam 
plant of the British Columbia Pulp and Paper Co. at Woodfibre, which re- 
places an old layout with 18 boilers and 22 power units. Since the supply 
and price of fuel is rather uncertain in this region, the three 100,000-pound/ 
hour boilers were designed to burn more than one kind of fuel. Two units 
will burn hog fuel and wet bark as long as the supply lasts; they are also 
equipped with oil burners which are capable of operating the boilers at rated 
capacity. The third boiler is designed to burn oil exclusively and to operate 
with one of the wood burning units, if the available hog fuel can supply one 
boiler only, or when slag from salt water-borne hog fuel must be removed. 
The boiler house is designed for the installation of coal-storage pockets 
and pulverizers, if and when it becomes economical to burn coal. The two 
hog fuel-burning boilers have hopper bottoms and combustion-chamber 
dimensions suitable for burning low-grade, pulverized coal. Reference is made 
to the special slag-cleaning problems caused by burning salt-water borne logs. 
A list of the principal boiler-plant equipment is included. 1 flowsheet hry 5 


illustrations. 
STRAW 


Aronovsky, S. I. Manufacture of cellulose pulps from straw. 
Paper Ind. 32, no. 6: 628, 650, 652, 654, 656-7 (September, 1950). 


This is a recapitulation of work carried out in the Agricultural Residues 
Division of the Northern Regional Research Laboratory, including estimated 
world production and availability (in 1947) of cereal straws; the average 
proximate chemical composition (ash, extractives, lignin, pentosans, Cross and 
Bevan and a-cellulose) of wheat, rye, oats, barley, rice, and flax straws; 
their collection and transportation; technology of pulping; coarse and fine 
straw pulps; and the mechanochemical pulping process. The author con- 
cludes that straw (and other agricultural residues) are annually available in 
sufficient quantities to meet the expected increases in paper and board produc- 
tion for many years to come. 3 tables. L.E.W. 
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STREAM POLLUTION 


Rupotrs, W., Barnes, G. E., Epwarps, G. P., HEUKELEKIAN, 
H., Hurwitz, E., Renn, C. E., STErnBerc, S., and VAUGHAN, 
W. F. Review of literature on toxic materials affecting sewage 
treatment processes, streams, and B.O.D. determinations, Sewage 
Ind. Wastes 22, no. 9: 1157-91 (September, 1950). 


The review is divided into the following parts: (1) Effect of organic and 
inorganic wastes on anaerobic processes—30 references, p. 1159-64; (II) 
Effect of inorganic and organic wastes on aerobic processes—74 references, 
p. 1164-77; (III) Effects on natural purification of streams—deoxygenation— 
6 references, p. 1177-8; (IV) Effects on the micro-flora and micro-fauna of 
streams—53 references, p. 1178-86; (V) Effect on the B.O.D. test—14 refer- 
ences, p. 1186-8; and (VI) Summary of toxic effects on anaerobic and aerobic 
treatment devices and on flora and fauna of streams, p. 1188-91. In the 
discussion of the effect of organic wastes on aerobic processes, mention is 
made of paper mill wastes, which reduce the efficiency of the treatment 
because of the excessively high dissolved and colloidal organic content and 
strong alkaline properties. A 


SULFATE MILLS 


Anon. International Paper’s new Natchez mill. Paper Mill 
News 73, no. 39: 16-21 (Sept. 30, 1950); Paper Trade J. 131, 
no. 14: 18-20, 22-4 (Oct. 5, 1950); Paper Ind. 32, no. 7: 724-7, 
730 (October, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C, 19: 507. 


The dissolving pulp mill of the International Paper Company at Natchez, 
Miss. has started operations. The mill uses hardwoods, principally gums, with 
some bay, poplar, etc., which are cooked by the sulfate process in eight 
carbon-steel digesters lined with carbon brick. The pulp is bleached in a 
multistage Kamyr bleach plant with low- and high-density stages and dried 
on a Beloit pulp-drying machine, whose drier section is completely covered 
by a hood constructed of Johns-Manville Transite in a removable panel form. 
After drying, the rolls of pulp are cut into sheets of the required size, and 
the sheets are baled on three baling presses for shipment. The hardwood bark 
is burned in a Babcock & Wilcox bark-burning boiler, and the evaporated 
black liquor in two soda-recovery furnaces. Brief reference is made to the 
water-treatment facilities and power plant with the bark-burning unit and 
one gas-fired boiler. 16 illustrations in the first reference. AS 


Evans, JoHn C. W. Canada’s newest pulp mill. Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 51, no. 9: 60-74 (August, 1950); cf. B.I.P.C. 21:46. 

An illustrated description of the new sulfate mill of the Pulp Division of 
the H. R. MacMillan Export Co. Ltd. near Nanaimo on Vancouver Island is 
given, including several flowsheets. ) & 


KetTcHEN, W. A. Fraser Companies, Ltd. Paper Trade J. 131, 
no. 10: 78, 80, 82, 84, 86-90 (Sept. 7, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 668. 


A detailed description is given of the equipment and production procedures 
at the company’s Newcastle, N.B. sulfate mill and its new bleaching plant at 
Edmundston. Included are a list of suppliers and 17 illustrations. J.A.B. 


McGinn, E. P. H. R. MacMillan Export Co., Ltd—Pulp 
Division. Paper Trade J. 131, no. 10: 109-22 (Sept. A 1950) ; cf. 
B.I.P.C, 21: 46. 
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A profusely illustrated description is given of the company’s new kraft pulp 
mill on Vancouver Island, which began operation June 5, 1950. A list of 
major equipment and suppliers is included. J.A.B. 


Paper INpustry. New Harmac mill producing unbleached 
kraft. Paper Ind. 32, no. 6: 620-6 (September, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 
21: 46. 


An illustrated description of the new kraft pulp mill on Vancouver Island 
built by the H. R. MacMillan Export Co., Ltd. is given. 23 figures. ES. 


Paper Mitt News. MacMillan’s new $19,000,000 mill producing 
pulp at Nanaimo. Paper Mill News 73, no. 38: 14-22, 27 (Sept. 
23, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 46. 


An illustrated description of the new sulfate mill is given. ESS. 


Putpe & Paper. New MacMillan mill; a complete description. 
Pulp & Paper 24, no. 10: 38-40, 42, 44, 48, 50, 101 (September, 
1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 46. 


An illustrated description of the new sulfate mill is given. ES. 
SULFITE MILLS 


Anon. B C Pulp and Paper Co. completes improvements at 
Woodfibre plant. Can. Pulp Paper Ind. 3, no. 9: 6-7, 34 (Septem- 
ber, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 568. 


The improvements include a new steam and power house, three new con- 
crete chip silos, concrete Jenssen acid towers with a passenger elevator, 
and an entirely new woodroom with a hydraulic barker and all-cement jack 
ladder, which is expected to withstand rust, rot, and toredos. The mill pro- 
duces high-alpha cellulose for the manufacture of cellulose acetate from 
hemlock or spruce logs; all wood waste is burned. 5 illustrations. E.S. 


SULFITE PROCESS 


MARCHLEWSKA-SZRAJEROWA, J., and Surewicz, W. Control 
method for sulfite cooking based upon the viscosity of the liquor. 
Chimie & industrie 63, no. 3bis: 580-3 (March, 1950). [In 
French] 


In the sulfite cooking of pine and spruce, the viscosity of the liquor is 
shown to decrease until a temperature of about 85° C. is attained. This 
phenomenon is attributed to the impregnation of the wood by the active 
components of the sulfite liquor during the initial stages of the cook. A 
minimum viscosity is noted at 85° followed by a slow rise, whereas the 
specific gravity of the solution continues to decrease and reaches a minimum 
at 110°. This second phase of the process is postulated as a continuous im- 
pregnation of the wood, tending to decrease both the viscosity and the specific 
gravity, and a simultaneous sulfonation of the lignin with the subsequent 
solubilizing of the calcium salt of lignosulfonic acid and the hemicelluloses. 
The effects of their soluble components tend to counterbalance the decreases 
in viscosity and specific gravity brought about by the impregnation. During 
the last stage of cooking (110-140°), the viscosity and specific gravity rise 
rapidly, as increasing amounts of the reaction products enter into solution. 
Plotting the Bjérkman chlorine number of the pulp against the viscosity of 
the liquor, measured at varying times, gives a well-defined curve which can 
serve in correlating the extents of delignification during cooking with vis- 
cosity measurements. 1 table, 7 graphs, and 3 references. S58. 
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SULFITE WASTE LIQUOR 


Peart, Irwin A. Studies on lignin and related products. III. 
The oxidation of sulfite spent liquor with cupric oxide under pres- 
sure. J. Am, Chem. Soc. 72, no. 5: 2309 (May, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 
20: 594-5. 

A sulfite waste liquor of spruce origin, which had been fermented with 
Torulopsis utilis, was stirred with alkali and cupric hydroxide at elevated tem- 
peratures under pressure. Precipitation with 2,4-dinitrophenylhydrazine first 
yielded acetovanillone and other guaiacyl compounds, but by changing the 
reaction ratios, temperatures, and times of reaction, conditions were found 
for obtaining vanillin in isolated yields at least as good as the analyzed yields 
reported previously (cf. B.I.P.C. 12: 378), as well as substantial amounts of 
guaiacol, acetovanillone, vanillic acid, 5-carboxyvanillic acid, 5-carboxyvanil- 
lin, dehydrodivanillin, and dehydrodivanillic acid. 6 footnotes. J.A.B. 


Roscuter, H., and AAttio, Erkki. The composition of birch 
and aspen sulfite waste liquors. Paper and Timber (Finland) 32, 
no. 7: 189-94 (July, 1950). [In Finnish; English summary] 


Since the commonly used methods for the determination of the readily 
hydrolyzed carbohydrates in wood give rather unreliable results, and the 
quantitative determination of pentoses is partly impossible, only methods 
recently mentioned in the literature have been used in this investigation. 
Birch and aspen were cooked by the sulfite process under identical conditions. 
The total sulfur dioxide in the cooking liquor was 4%, and the calcium 
content 1%. The ratio of wood to liquor was 1:3.5, and the maximum 
cooking temperature amounted to 130° C., at which temperature the cook was 
completed in 4.5 hours. The temperature was raised to 100° in three hours, 
and to 130° in one-half hour. The BjOrkman numbers for the birch and aspen 
pulps were 72 and 64, respectively. The pH of the birch waste liquor was 
1.7 with 13.15% of dry substance; the corresponding values for aspen 
amounted to 1.8 and 12.10%. The total reducing matter in the waste liquor 
was determined according to Bertrand, and the hexose present by fermenta- 
tion of the waste liquor with yeast from a sulfite alcohol plant according to 
Menzinsky (cf. B.I.P.C. 13: 292-3). When the same test was repeated with 
yeast from molasses, galactose was not fermented, and the amount of galac- 
tose was thus obtained as the difference in hexose content resulting from 
the two fermentations. Practically no galactose was found to be present in 
aspen waste liquor and only 0.08% in the birch waste liquor, which corre- 
sponded to 0.3% calculated on the wood basis. Mannose and glucose were 
determined as the bisulfite compounds formed according to the method of 
Sundman (cf. Dissertation, Helsingfors, 1949) and the equilibrium con- 
stants given by the same author. The determination was carried out in such 
a way that the directly titratable sulfur dioxide in the waste liquor and the 
bound sulfur dioxide in the sugar bisulfites were analyzed before and after 
fermentation with yeast from a sulfite alcohol plant after addition of varying 
amounts of bisulfite to the waste liquor. When the galactose bisulfite is 
subtracted from the total hexose bisulfite, the total amount of the mannose 
and glucose bisulfites is obtained. In the birch waste liquor, mannose ac- 
counted for 86% and glucose for 14%; the ratio was nearly the same for 
aspen, 87% mannose and 13% glucose. The amount of the different hexoses 
is shown in tabular form. For the determination of pentosans, a selective 
fermentation was used. According to investigations by Wise and Appling 
(cf. B.I.P.C. 14: 189-90) and Auernheimer and co-workers (cf. B.I.P.C 
19: 120), xylose as well as arabinose can be determined quantitatively by 
fermentation of a solution which contains these sugars with Hansenula 
suaveolens (xylose) and Candida guilliermondiit (xylose and arabinose). 
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Prior to fermentation, the hexoses were removed with a yeast from a 
sulfite alcohol plant. Uronic acids do not interfere in the analysis and were 
therefore not removed before the fermentation tests started. In the birch 
waste liquor, 2.77% xylose (or 9.7% on the wood basis) was present; no 
arabinose could be detected. In the aspen waste liquor, xylose amounted to 
2.93% and arabinose to 0.18% (or 10.3 and 1.6% calculated on the wood 
basis). The uronic acids suanaied to 0.21% in birch, and to 0.15% in aspen 
waste liquor (or to 0.7 and 0.5% calculated on the wood basis). In addition 
to these constituents, there was found 0.58% reducing matter of unknown 
origin in birch, and 0.43% in aspen waste liquor. The composition of the 
waste liquors is shown in tabular form. 6 tables, 1 figure, and 6 — 


SURFACE PHENOMENA 


EXKWALL, Per, and Bruun, Henrik. A surface-chemical study 
of the reaction between aluminum ions and rosin acid. Paper and 
Timber (Finland) 32, no. 7: 194-202 (July, 1950). [In Swedish; 
English summary ] 


The reaction between aluminum ions in an aqueous solution and rosin acid 
spread in a monolayer on the surface of this solution has been studied with 
a surface balance. The lowest concentration of aluminum and the lowest 
pH value at which the reaction between the aluminum ions and the rosin 
acids still can be detected were determined. It was also possible to define 
the limiting conditions which cause the reaction to come to a standstill, The 
properties and the composition of the monolayer at these limiting conditions 
were investigated. The analysis indicates that the substance of which the 
monolayer is formed is a dibasic aluminum monorosinate. Contact-angle 
measurements on a glass surface covered with rosin acid and with aluminum 
monorosinate show that the latter has considerably stronger water-repellent 
properties than the former. Calculations indicate that rosin sizing in the 
paper industry is conducted under conditions which would allow the forma- 
tion of aluminum monorosinate and the coating of the individual fibers with 
such a monolayer. No practical experiments were made. 2 tables ry" 14 


figures, 
SWELLING AND HYDRATION 


GALLAy, WILFRED, The measurement and significance of swell- 
ing of cellulose fibers. Tappi 33, no. 9: 425-9 (September, 1950) ; 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 51, no. 10: 115-19 (September, 1950). 


Methods of measurement of the swelling of cellulose fibers in water are 
reviewed and the results compared in a general way. Swelling of cellulose 
in water is related to swelling of high polymers in general, and factors affect- 
ing such swelling are considered. The significance of swelling of cellulose 
fibers in pulp preparation and paper properties is discussed. The need for 
further research on methods of measurement of the swelling of cellulose 
fibers is emphasized. 30 references. E.S. 


Moore, ANNA T., Scott, LorrAINE W., pEGRuY, INEs V., 
and Roitiins, Mary L. The swelling of cotton in water: a micro- 
scopical study. Textile Research J. 20, no. 9: 620-30 (September, 
1950). 


A method is described for comparing microscopically the cross-sectional 
areas of the same cotton fiber in wet and dry conditions, for evaluation of 
swelling. Results indicate the change in cross-sectional area of raw cotton 
fibers to be between 21 and 34% of the dry area, regardless of the variety of 
cotton or degree of maturity of the fiber. Immature samples show slightly 
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less mean swelling than mature samples, but this is believed to be caused by 
the presence of fibers with no secondary thickening at all, which tend 
to shrink in cross-sectional area rather than swell. In the immature fibers, 
deformation (defined as change in circularity) is slightly more than that of 
mature fibers. This, coupled with the fact that in a given weight of immature 
fibers there are approximately twice as many fibers as in a like weight of 
mature fibers, helps to explain the greater closing capacity of yarns made 
from immature cotton. Flax and a sample of viscose rayon show twice the 
swelling of cotton, Fortisan two thirds as much, and nylon no cross-sectional 
swelling at all. 4 tables, 7 figures, and 19 references. E.S. 


Stamm, ALFRED J. Bound water and hydration. Tappi 33, no. 9: 
435-9 (September, 1950) ; Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 51, no. 10: 90-3 
(September, 1950). 


The mechanism of the binding of water by cellulose and the effects of 
water on fiber-to-fiber bonding are discussed under the headings: imbibed 
water, fiber saturation, sorbed water, cellulose structure, hydration, and 
fibrillation. 2 figures and 33 references. ES. 


TALL OIL 


Kania, Seppo K. The tall oil content in black liquor from 
sulfate mills. Paper and Timber (Finland) 32, no. 8: 238-42 
(August, 1950). [In Finnish; English summary] 

The purpose of the present investigation was the determination of the 
extent to which tall oil is present in weak and strong black liquors; on this 
basis an estimate can be made of the maximum amount of tall oil which can 
be recovered from the liquors. The tall oil content in weak, medium, and strong 
liquors from seven sulfate mills was determined according to a method 
developed at the Central Laboratory in Helsingfors. The composition of 
the petroleum ether and ether extracts of the acidified black liquors was 
investigated; the composition of the former was found to correspond to 
the normal raw tall oil, whereas the ether extracts (extracted from liquor 
heated with petroleum ether) had a fairly high lignin content, a low amount 
of fatty acids, and a high amount of partially oxidized resin acids. On the 
basis of the petroleum ether extracts and on the assumption that the dry 
substance in the black liquor amounts to 1350 kg./ton of pulp, the calculated 
values of tall oil varied from 20 to 58 kg. for the weak liquors, and from 
1.0 to 3.4 kg. for the strong liquors (presumably skimmed), per ton of pulp. 
6 tables. ES. 


LassentIus, T. Statistical data on the application of by-products 
from the sulfate industry in Finland. Paper and Timber (Fin- 
land) 32, no. 4a: 22-30 (Special number, April, 1950). [In 
Swedish; English summary] 

Statistical data on the production and use of crude and distilled sulfate 
turpentine, crude and distilled tall oil, abietic acid, and tall oil pitch in 
Finland are given. 9 tables and 8 figures. ES: 

SARKANEN, Kyé6stI, and Kania, Seppo. The fat acid composi- 
tion of Finnish tall oil. Paper and Timber (Finland) 32, no. 7: 
203-8 (July, 1950). [In English] 

The fatty acids from nine Finnish tall oils were analyzed by spectrophoto- 
metric and chemical methods. The results obtained were partially in satis- 


factory agreement, although in three cases considerable deviations were 
observed. According to the spectrophotometric method, the isolated fatty 
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acids contained 0.6-2% of total linolenic acid (0.37-0.88% normal linolenic 
acid) and 37-64% of total linoleic acid (8-25% conjugated and 27-47% 
normal linoleic acid). The terms conjugated and normal acids are used in 
the same sense as by Anderson and Wheeler (cf. B.I.P.C. 15: 434). In addi- 
tion, they contained 28-51% oleic acids, possibly small amounts of tetraene 
acids, and 6.3-18.3% saturated acids. The highest linoleic acid and the lowest 
saturated acid contents were found in tall oil originating from northern 
Finland; the lowest linoleic acid and highest saturated acid contents oc- 
curred in a tall oil, in the manufacture of which a large quantity of waste 
slabs from saw mills had been used. The differences in the fatty acid 
composition of various samples are sufficiently large to be taken into account 
when tall oils are selected for different technical applications. 5 tables, 1 figure, 
and 11 references. Ss. 


TESTING, GENERAL—PAPER 


Anon. Laboratory testing of newsprint. The Bowater Papers 
no. 1: 12-16 (1950). 


A brief description is given of the exacting series of tests applied in the 
mill control laboratories of the Bowater Paper Corp., both to the raw ma- 
terial and to newsprint at all stages of its manufacture, in order to insure a 
uniformly high quality of product. These tests include determinations of 
tensile, bursting, and tearing strength; pulp freeness; acidity; weight; and 
clay content. Numerous illustrations. J. AB. 


TURPENTINE 


Bruun, Torcer, HAFNor, Eivinp, and SORENSEN, N. A. Sul- 
phur compounds in sulphate turpentine. I. Svensk Papperstidn. 53, 
no. 15: 440-1 (Aug. 15, 1950). [In English] 

The careful fractionation of samples of sulfate turpentine established 
the occurrence of small amounts of 1,2-ethane bis(methyl sulfide) (believed 
to have been formed from 1,2-ethane dithiol) in the terpene fractions. Its 
significance as the possible eczema-causing agent in sulfate turpentine is 
discussed. Another interesting problem is the origin of the C2 unit of 
1,2-ethane dithiol. Whereas there may be no doubt that the methyl group 
of the earlier known sulfur compounds of sulfate turpentine (methane 
thiol, methyl sulfide, and dimethyl disulfide) originates from the methoxyl 
groups of lignin, a Cz unit may originate from the carbohydrates of wood as 
well as from its lignin. The very small amount of sulfur impurities in 
sulfate turpentine renders the experimental verification of the origin of the 
compound rather difficult. 1 figure and 11 references. 0: 


WATER AND WATER TREATMENT 
GERRARD, W. F. Water treatment. Proc. Tech. Sect., Brit. Paper 
and Board Makers’ Assoc. 31, no. 1: 75-7 (February, 1950). 
Following a brief review of the present state of lime-soda water softening 
and its probably future developments, a number of questions were answered 
and discussed. Ho: 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Anon. ‘One world’ for paper? The Bowater Papers no. 1: 37- 
fas 1950) ; Brit. Printer 63, no. 374: 24-5 (September-October, 
1950). 


Differences between the systems of weights and measures used in the 
various countries is a hindrance to commerce, affecting the paper trade, as 
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well as many other industries. In 1791, the metric system was established, 
and today it is used by more than 500, 000,000 people, but the British Com- 
monwealth and the United States have not yet adopted it. In metric units, the 
weight of paper is expressed in grams per square meter. The advantages of 
this system and the importance of universal uniformity are eae 7 


illustrations. .A.B. 
WET STRENGTH 


Lanpes, C. G. The resin bonding of paper fibers. Tappi 33, no 
9: 463-71 (September, 1950) ; Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 51, no. 10: 
120-8 (September, 1950). 


The author deals with the progress and problems involved in the use of 
synthetic resins for the binding of papermaking fibers. The types of resins 
used and the methods and problems for their incorporation into the furnish 
are given. The effects on the strength of the sheet are noted. The use of 
melamine, anionic urea, and cationic urea resins for the production of wet- 
strength paper and the theories of their bonding actions are presented. The 
mechanism of binding and the distribution of melamine resin in the sheet 
have been the objects of considerable investigational work, data for which 
are given in the form of curves, electron micrographs, and photomicrographs. 
A review of the literature is included. 8 figures and 79 references. ; 


WETTING-OUT AGENTS 


Lips, H. A. Surface-active chemicals in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. Tappi 33, no, 9: 84A, 86-7A (September, 1950). 


Following a beiet discussion on surface tension, the author discusses the 
three distinct classes of surface-active agents (anionic, cationic, and nonionic 
active types), some of their representatives, and several applications in the 
pulp and paper industry (for increasing the efficiency of firefighting sprays 
in the forest; wetting bales of hard, dry pulp; forming emulsions in pitch 
removal ; felt washing; rag cooking; etc.). 1 table. ES. 


WOOD—DECAY 


Baker, D. R. Fundamental principles leading to an understand- 
ing of wood deterioration. Industry and Power 56, no. 3: 94-7; no. 


4: 86-8 (September, October, 1950). 


The author discusses the chemical and biological causes of wood (redwood, 
cypress, Douglas-fir, and southern pine) destruction in cooling towers; the 
former include attack by sodium carbonate or bicarbonate, sulfur com- 
pounds, and various oxidizing agents; the latter embrace various species of 
fungi which will selectively attack either the cellulose or the lignin (brown 
and white rot). The impregnation of wood by preservatives is recommended ; 
the efficiency of the treatment will depend on wood structure, type of 
preservative and method of application, and the desired qualities in the 
resulting material. The conditions in a cooling tower are quite severe, and 
the selection of any treatment must be based on individual requirements. 6 
tables and 8 figures. ES; 


WOOD—IDENTIFICATION 


KuKACHKA, B. Francis. A universal scheme for wood identifi- 
cation. Tappi 33, no. 9: 66A, 68A (September, 1950). 
The need for a wood identification scheme is emphasized, which would 


permit the identification of any wood, irrespective of type or country of 
origin, a matter which is not possible with the existing keys which are 
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all limited in scope and cover only a particular region or country. Reference 
is made to present efforts for developing a universal system which will 
cover all woody plants. 


WOOD TRANSPORTATION 


Harris, K. F. The Wyssen skyline crane, a new development in 
pulpwood logging. Can. Pulp Paper Ind. 3, no. 9: 8-10, 24, 29 
(September, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 55 

The construction and operation of the Wyssen skyline crane are described, 
and the results obtained in two North American experiments (Price Brothers 
on the Gaspé Peninsula and Finch, Pruyn, & Co., Newcomb, N.Y.) are 
outlined. A new model to meet the special requirements of western logging 
is under construction. 5 illustrations. iS. 


X-RAY RESEARCH 


Preston, R.D. A commentary on structural variation in conifer 
wood. Science 112, no. 2907: 312 (Sept. 15, 1950); cf. B.I.P.C. 
20: 526. 

A polemic is presented, in which the author refutes some of the statements 
by Sen and Banerjee on the change in the orientation of cellulose through 
fungus infection. 2 x-ray diagrams. ED: 


YEAST 


Witey, A. J., Dupey, Georce A., Lueck, B. F., and HuGuHEs, 
L. P. Torula yeast grown on spent sulfite liquor. Ind. Eng. Chem. 
42, no. 9: 1830-3 (September, 1950). 


Chemical analyses and vitamin assays were made on samples of dry 
torula-type yeast produced commercially at a Wisconsin pulp mill. The yeast 
was derived from a single strain of Torulopsis utilis, using continuous-type 
feeding methods for sustained periods. The yeast was found to be uniform 
both in chemical characteristics and in its content of various components 
of the vitamin B complex. Samples of yeast grown on sulfite waste liquor 
were compared with five samples of yeast grown on sources of sugar other 
than sulfite liquor. The thiamin content of the yeasts from different sources 
varied somewhat with the substrate and was generally much lower than 
would be expected from grain worts. The riboflavin content of the yeasts 
grown on different substrates varied markedly. Data are insufficient to 
show whether the substrate, the strain of yeast, or the method of processing 
most affects the riboflavin content. Torula-type yeasts generally are capable 
of high levels of pantothenic acid synthesis, but this vitamin is subject to 
easy destruction under conditions of final processing after leaving the 
fermentor. The ash content of torula yeast seems to be a direct function of 
the amount of phosphorus nutrient fed to the yeast. Hydrolysis and extrac- 
tion methods used for crude fat analysis in yeast should be studied further. 
2 tables and 15 references. E.S. 





Patent Section 


Although the abstracts of the United States and Canadian patents are pre- 
pared from the patents themselves, the initial selection of the patents to be 
abstracted is made from the Patent Gazette and the Canadian Patent Office 
Record and, therefore, it ts possible that the patent section will not contain all 
patents of potential interest to the industry. In so far as possible, an attempt 
will be made to indicate patents issued in both countries. 

The patent abstracts are listed under the various headings currently used 
for the abstracts of periodical articles. 

Printed copies of United States patents can be obtained from the Commis- 
stoner of Patents, Washington, D.C.; the price is 25 cents per copy. 
Canadian patents up to and including December, 1948, are available only as 
manuscripts or photostatic copies and an estimate of the cost of a patent 
should be obtained from the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada, in 
advance of the order. With January, 1949, printed copies of Canadian 
patents are available at 25 cents per copy of less than 50 sheets of printed 
matter. For patents of 50 sheets or over, the price is $1.00 per copy. Begin- 
ning with volume 21, the Canadian patents will be abstracted from the com- 
plete specifications. 


BLEACHING—GROUNDWOOD 


McEwen, Rosert L. Methods of bleaching mechanical wood 
fibres. Canadian patent 467,155. Filed Oct. 25, 1948. Issued Aug. 
8, 1950. 3 claims. Assigned to Buffalo Electro-Chemical Company. 


This is the same as U. S. patent 2,465,738; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 667. E.G.S. 


BOARD 


KREMER, Henry. Manufacture of composite fibrous sheet mate- 
rial. Canadian patent 467,315. Filed April 2, 1946. Issued Aug. 15, 
1950. 14 claims. 

A process is described for the manufacture of a composite fiberboard. 
A minor portion of long-fibered pulp (e.g., well-beaten paper pulp, wood 
pulp, and the like) and a major portion of fibrous, particulate material 
(e.g., sawdust and other granular material) are treated with a protein- 
containing material (e.g., blood clots, redissolved dried blood, or a solution of 
casein or soybean protein) in order to deposit the protein on the fibers, The 
resultant fibrous material is treated with a thermosetting synthetic resin, such 
as a phenol-formaldehyde condensation product, to deposit the resin on the 
protein-coated fibers; the treated material is formed into a sheet which is 
subjected to heat and pressure to form a rigid sheet. 1 figure. E.G.S. 


BOARD, LAMINATED 


THOMPSON, Rosert J., and CarLtton, WiLL1AM H. Methods 
of making wallboard and the like. Canadian patent 467,294. Filed 
April 13, 1948. issued Aug. 15, 1950. 4 claims. 


A method is described for the manufacture of a laminated wallboard which 
consists of a cured mixture of wood fibers and phenol-formaldehyde_resin 
enclosed between exterior veneer sheets. E.G.S. 
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BOARD SPECIALTIES 


ApaMs, Ra.tpu. Shirt package and method of making the same. 
U. S. patent 2,522,979. Filed Sept. 23, 1949. Issued Sept. 19, 1950. 
13 claims. [Cl. 206-46] 


A shirt package comprises a soft-collar shirt; a cardboard stiffener 
disposed between the neckband and cape portions of the collar; and a single 
removable metal fastener which temporarily unites the stiffener directly to 
the cape portion of the collar. 9 figures. E.G.S. 


BLepsoE, WILLIAM E., Jr. Foldable holder for flashlight ele- 
ments. U. S. patent 2,522,660. Filed Sept. 29, 1947. Issued Sept. 19, 
1950. 2 claims. Assigned to Badger Carton Co. [Cl. 240-10.68] 

A foldable paperboard holder for flashlight elements (i.e, a dry cell and 
bulb) is lined or partially lined with an electrically conductive material such 
as a metal foil. The assembled unit serves as an inexpensive flashlight or as 
a testing device for bulbs and batteries. 12 figures. E.GS. 


DuccaNn, FLorence G. Shirt collar support. U. S. patent 
2,521,970, Filed June 21, 1948. Issued Sept. 12, 1950. 2 claims. 
Assigned to Archie W. Duggan. [ Cl. 223-92] 

A cardboard or chipboard shirt collar stay is adapted for mounting on a 
wire or wooden coat hanger. The device serves to avoid wrinkling the collar 
of a freshly laundered shirt. 4 figures. E.G.S. 


Foster, THomas W. Carrier for chimed cans. U. S. patent 
2,523,985. Filed July 22, 1949. Issued Sept. 26, 1950. 3 claims. 
Assigned to Container Corporation of America, [Cl, 224-45] 

A collapsible holder or carrier for six chimed beverage cans is formed 
from a single paperboard blank. The carrier is preferably constructed with 
carrying and partition portions which are located centrally between two 
side wall panels; the partition portion is connected with a foldable bottom 
portion. The holder is filled by sliding the cans into the open ends of the 
carrier; semicircular tabs at the top and bottom ends of the carrier are 
designed to engage the chime edges of the cans and thus to prevent the 
accidental removal of the cans. 5 figures. E.G.S. 


Foster, THomas W. Carrier for tapered top cans. U. S. patent 
2,523,986. Filed June 29, 1949. Issued Sept. 26, 1950. 7 claims. 
Assigned to Container Corporation of America. [Cl]. 224-45] 

A collapsible paperboard carrier for tapered-top beverage cans incorporates 
retaining tabs at both ends of the structure. Semicircular tabs serve to engage 
the bottom chime edges of cans; the upper retaining tabs are formed with 
circular openings which are of such size that the tabs can be snapped down 
over the cap ends of the cans as they are inserted into the carrier. 5 figures. 

E. 


G.S. 


Justin, Josepu E. Hat stay. U. S. patent 2,522,274. Filed June 
26, 1946, Issued Sept. 12, 1950. 4 claims. [ C1. 206-9] 

A cardboard stay for a hatbox includes locking means which abut against 
the upper edge of the sweatband of the hat to prevent its vertical displace- 
ment within the box. Centering means are also provided to maintain the hat 
against lateral displacement. 3 figures. E.G.S. 
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KeitH, Marcaret W. Bottle-carrying carton. U. S. patent 
2,522,950. Filed Dec. 19, 1946, Issued Sept. 19, 1950. 3 claims. 
[Cl. 224-45] 

A cardboard bottle-carrying carton incorporates heel apertures in the side 
wall sections, which are provided with inwardly bent integral flaps which 
reinforce the wall structure. 8 figures. E.G.S. 


KENNEDY, Bert. Sectional display box. U. S. patent 2,522,620. 
Filed Feb. 10, 1947. Issued Sept. 19, 1950. 4 claims. [ C1. 206-45.11] 

A cardboard sectional display box is composed of open half sections which are 
hinged together so that one portion may be folded upon the other to close the 
container ; each section is provided with an inner open face to facilitate the 
display of the goods (e.g., suspenders, gloves, stockings, and the like) con- 
tained therein when the receptacle is opened on a counter or display case. 8 
figures. E.G.S. 


Moen, Ricwarp H., and Patron, Mau on E, Display card 
convertible into a toy hat. U. S. patent 2,521,017. Filed March 5, 
1949. Issued Sept. 5, 1950. 6 claims. Assigned to Moen & Patton, 
Inc. [Cl. 2-195] 

A counter-display card for an article of merchandise (e.g., a baton, drum- 
sticks, toy gun, or the like) may be converted into a toy hat after the mer- 
chandise has been removed. 5 figures. EGS. 


Paice, Ricuarp E, Display container. U. S. patent 2,521,184. 
Filed Nov. 29, 1946. Issued Sept. 5, 1950. 2 claims. [CI. 206-45.31; 
changed to 206-45.19] 


A lightweight display container incorporates a_ cardboard base structure 
and a transparent, acetate-type plastic cover. The cover has an arched 
contour whose cross section is substantially semicircular. 8 figures. 

E.G.S. 


Surks, Jacos. Mailing tube closure. U. S. patent 2,521,613. 
Filed Jan. 22, 1947. Issued Sept. 5, 1950. 3 claims, [CI. 229-43] 

A cardboard mailing tube incorporates a paper end closure which is 
folded for insertion into narrow slots in the periphery of the tube; when the 
closure is in position, it is unfolded in such a manner that it covers the end 
of the tube. 8 figures. E.G.S. 


WILLIAMSON, MarsHaA_t I. Traylike folding structure. U. S. 
patent 2,522,325. Filed Nov. 9, 1946. Issued Sept. 12, 1950. 6 
claims. [Cl. 229-32] 


A paperboard display container is provided with a flat bottom and up- 
standing end and side walls which are outfolded to form a prismlike border 
structure. 5 figures. E.G.S. 


CELLOPHANE 
ALLEN, Amos F., Transparent protective and display envelope. 
U. S. patent 2,520,449. Filed March 6, 1947. Issued Aug. 29, 1950. 
2 claims. [Cl. 229-71] 


A cellophane display envelope for an individual postage stamp includes 
means for holding within a tuck pocket of the back or base section, an 
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insert or tag which carries printed data pertaining to the enclosed stamp. 11 
figures. E.G.S. 
CELLULOSE—DEGRADATION 


BuckKWALTER, Howarp M., and Montcomery, PuHILuip D. 
Treatment of cellulose. U. S. patent 2,521,446. Filed Jan. 11, 1950. 
Issued Sept. 5, 1950. 8 claims. Assigned to United States Rubber 
Company. [Cl. 117-136] 

The resistance of cellulose fibers to the deteriorating effects of heat 
aging is improved by the impregnation of the fibers with a 0.5% aqueous 
guanazole solution. BAGS. 

CELLULOSE ETHERS 


SWINEHART, RICHARD W., and ALLEN, STANLEY R. Method of 
making carboxymethyl cellulose. U. S. patent 2,524,024. Filed 
Oct. 16, 1947. Issued Sept. 26, 1950. 3 claims. Assigned to The 
Dow Chemical Company. [Cl. 260-231] 


A process for the preparation of carboxymethylcellulose includes the fol- 
lowing steps: Immersing a cellulose of high a-cellulose content in a 35-50% 
aqueous sodium hydroxide solution and pressing the mass to leave 0.45-1.0 
part by weight of sodium hydroxide per part of cellulose; immediately 
impregnating the resulting alkali cellulose with a 50-80% aqueous chloroacetic 
acid solution and pressing the mass to leave 0.6-2.2 parts of chloroacetic acid 
per part of cellulose; impregnating the acid-treated mass with additional 
quantities of 35-50% aqueous sodium hydroxide and pressing the mass to 
retain a total amount of sodium hydroxide from the first and third steps of 


0.75-1.75 parts per part of cellulose; allowing the resulting mass to stand 
for at least one hour at 0-80° C.; and recovering the sodium salt of 
carboxymethylcellulose. The product contains at least 0.6 carboxymethyl 
group per C; unit and is directly soluble in water to form a haze-free solution 
which does not contain more than 0.25% by volume of insoluble matter. 


G.S. 


CLAY 


Lyons, SANForD C., and DALLMus, Erwin G. Process and ap- 
paratus for winning kaolin and the like. U. S. patent 2,520,320. 
Filed Sept. 27, 1945. Issued Aug. 29, 1950. 8 claims. Assigned to 
Georgia Kaolin Company. [Cl. 241-20] 

A method of converting solid clay to a slurry comprises the steps of 
progressively placing fragments of clay in a chamber; admitting a continuous 
supply of water to the chamber; delivering the water and clay from the 
chamber to a disintegrator; disintegrating the lumps of clay and intimately 
mixing the clay and water; returning the mixture to the chamber in a cir- 
culatory path, so that lumps which are massive enough to settle are returned 
to the disintegrator; discharging a slurry of water and fine clay particles 
from the upper part of the chamber; and adjusting the inflow of water to 
the chamber in accordance with the specific gravity of the slurry which is 
being discharged. 6 figures. E.G.S. 


COOKING PROCESS 
LEMAIRE, JACQUES. Processes for the extraction of cellulose from 
vegetables. Canadian patent 466,914. Filed Nov. 17, 1948. Issued 
Aug. 1, 1950. 11 claims. 


A process for the extraction of cellulose from vegetable matter (e.g, 
esparto, cereal straws, and the like) comprises the steps of predigesting the 
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starting material with sodium carbonate lye; regenerating the resultant black 
liquor with sulfur dioxide, with the consequent formation of a liquor and a 
sludge; washing the sludge with acidified water; washing the predigested 
pulp with the neutralized liquor resulting from the regeneration of black 
liquor and with the acidified water after it has been used for washing the 
sludge and has been neutralized; and further digesting the pulp under pres- 
sure with a sodium sulfite lye. 1 figure. EGS. 


CORES 


CoLLarp, Lewis L. Expansible shaft. U. S. patent 2,520,126. 
Filed Jan. 30, 1948. Issued Aug. 29, 1950. 8 claims. Assigned to 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation. | Cl. 242-72] 


A winder incorporates an expansible winder shaft; the expansion or con- 
traction cf the outer surface or shell sections of the shaft is controlled by 
pneumatic pressure. 7 figures. E.G.S. 


DIGESTERS 


Becker, FREDERICK G. L. Fibrous pulp digester. U. S. patent 
2,523,642. Filed Jan. 12, 1944. Issued Sept. 26, 1950. 5 claims. 
Assigned to Cellulose Development Corporation Limited. [Cl. 


92-7] 


A chemical reaction tower is adapted for the predigestion of vegetable 
material (e.g., straw) in the manufacture of paper pulp. The tower is pro- 
vided at its lower end with an extraction device, which comprises a rotat- 
able drum with shallow teeth or bars; the drum is arranged within a sur- 
rounding casing in such a manner that a moving face of the drum is exposed 
to the contents of the tower. The depth of the teeth and the spacing between 
the drum and the casing are selected so as to prevent the passage of the required 
ratio of liquids and solids from the casing, except in the direction of move- 
ment of the drum by the acting of the moving teeth. The tower may be 
constructed with a circular cross section. In the digestion of straw in this 
tower it is found that the liquid/solid ratio may be increased from the usual 
value of 3:1 to 6:1. Because of the larger proportion of liquid employed, 
the rate of digestion is relatively increased; since the liquid can circulate 
freely throughout the raw material being digested, digestion is relatively 
more uniform. 10 figures. E.G.S. 


DISPENSING CONTAINERS 


BRoEREN, FRANK L., and Hott, Georce W., Jr. Dispensing 
package. U. S. patent 2,522,253. Filed March 15, 1946. Issued 
Sept. 12, 1950, 3 claims. Assigned to Marathon Corporation. [ CI. 
206-58] 

A dispensing package for a roll of waxed paper incorporates a serrated 
metal cutting blade on its cover extension panel. A retaining panel which 
partially covers the receptacle portion of the carton is designed to prevent 
the paper roll from accidentally falling out of the package. 9 figures. 


E.G.S. 


Fietps, Mack R. Sterile sifter ——, for pharmaceuticals 
which may be injured by heat. U. S. patent 2,522,708. Filed May 
23, 1946. Issued Sept. 19, 1950. 3 claims. Assigned to Abbott 
Laboratories. [Cl. 206-47] 


A cardboard sifter package for penicillin and other heat- -sensitive phar- 
maceuticals comprises a double-canister arrangement which is designed to 
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be sterilized before the filling operation and to be sealed aseptically by 
means of compression-fitted end closures. 5 figures. E.G.S. 


Kryt_, ALEXANDER C. Dispensing container for dusts. U. S. 
patent 2,522,621. Filed Oct. 1, 1946. Issued Sept. 19, 1950. 6 
claims. Assigned to The Sherwin-Williams Company. [Cl. 43-147] 


This is the same as Canadian patent 456,206; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: re 


Lunt, Ben. Tissue dispensing packages. Canadian patent 
467,112. Filed April 30, 1949, Issued Aug. 8, 1950. 5 claims. 


A dispensing package for silicone-impregnated lens tissues includes: an 
assembly of interleaved tissues; a carrier or tray for supporting the tissue 
assembly; and a combination open-end envelope and cover for receiving and 
retaining the tray in tissue-dispensing position within the envelope and for 
covering the assembled tissues to protect them against soiling or wrinkling. 
5 figures. E.G.S. 


Rioux, GENE. Liner, dispenser, and closure cover for cigarette 
packages. U. S. patent 2,522,061. Filed March 19, 1948. Issued 
Sept. 12, 1950. 1 claim. [Cl. 206-41.2] 


A cardboard liner for a package of cigarettes serves to protect the con- 
tents against crushing. The free ends of the liner overlap at the upper corner 
of the package which is normally torn off. The overlapped end is perforated 
along the line to be torn and serves as a guide or pattern for the amount 
of wrapper to be removed. The other end may be withdrawn and pulled 
upwardly to start the first rows of cigarettes and then reinserted under the 


remaining portion of the end that was removed to provide a closure cover 
for the package. 7 figures. E.G.S. 


FILTERING SPECIALTIES 


STAFFORD, EARL, and LEE, Horace N. Processes and products 
thereof. Canadian patent 467,216. Filed Nov. 13, 1947. Issued 
Aug. 8, 1950. 13 claims. Assigned to Arthur D. Little, Inc. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,507,827; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 757. E.GS. 


FOAM 


DeCew, Jupson A. Deaeration of paper stock. Canadian patent 
467,808. Filed Dec. 24, 1947. Issued Sept. 5, 1950. 20 claims. 


A method and means are described for the deaeration of paper stock. The 
means are embodied in a suitably supported closed tank which has an un- 
obstructed exterior and which is subjected to suction; the tank has a body 
portion with a depending leg portion. Stock is pumped to the upper section 
of the body portion and released into the tank by means of a specially con- 
structed spray or atomizing nozzle or nozzles. The fine spray of stock en- 
counters the suction in the tank, whereupon the air or gas which is dissolved 
or entrained in the stock is sucked out of the droplets and is exhausted from 
the tank to the atmosphere by means of a vacuum pump. The deaerated 
fibers sink in the tank and fall down into the depending leg, where they are 
dispersed in water. The tank is completely smooth on its interior surface 
because the deaerated stock is actively adherent to any obstructions within 
the tank. The deaerated fibrous suspension is pumped from the leg to the 
cylinder-mold vat or to the headbox of the papermaking machine. “— 
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FOLDING BOXES 


BLANDFORD, HERBERT S. Folding cardboard box. U. S. patent 
2,522,597. Filed Oct. 1, 1947. Issued Sept. 19, 1950. 1 claim. As- 
signed to Medina Business Estate. [ Cl. 229-35 

A folding cardboard box is constructed with double end walls; the tabs of 
the end walls extend appreciable distances over the ends of the side walls 
and serve to brace the sides of the box. 5 figures. E.G.S. 


BLANDFORD, Hersert S. Folding paper box construction. U. S. 
patent 2,522,598. Filed Oct. 1, 1947. Issued Sept. 19, 1950. 2 
claims, Assigned to Medina Business Estate. [ Cl. 229-35] 

A folding paper box is provided with tabs which co-operate with the inner 
surface of one side of the box in clamping a cellophane or other transparent 
sheet over a display opening in the box, through which the contents of the 
box may be inspected. 4 figures. E.G.S. 


E.iiott, CHARLES J., and PANTALONE, VINCENT R. Folding 
box. U. S. patent 2,523,246. Filed April 9, 1947. Issued Sept. 19, 
1950. 2 claims. Assigned to National Folding Box Company, Inc. 
[ Cl, 229-38] 

A folding box is adapted for the packaging of sterile cotton and bandages. 
An adhesively sealed end closure is provided which may be opened without 


defacing the box and then reclosed after the seal is broken. 10 figures. 
E.G.S. 


Lanc, Jack. Carton. U. S. patent 2,522,049. Filed Jan. 21, 


1949. Issued Sept. 12, 1950. 6 claims. Assigned to Makdon, Inc. 
[Cl. 229-36] 


A cardboard carton for cosmetics and the like includes a platform for 
displaying the packaged commodities. When the carton is closed, it resembles 
a lady’s handbag; it may be equipped with a handle and used as a carrying 
case. 9 figures. E.G.S. 


LAURENCE, WILLIAM H. Merchandising packages. Canadian 
patent 467,176. Filed July 16, 1947. Issued Aug. 8, 1950. 5 claims. 
Assigned to Dominion Envelopes Limited. 


A merchandise carton consists of a cardboard frame which is designed to 
support a wrapped plastic covering (e.g., cellulose acetate). The plastic 
wrapper is opaqued by printing or transferring an opaque material onto the 
inner surfaces. 5 figures. E.G.S. 


PANTALONE, VINCENT R. Folding carton. U. S. patent 2,523,250. 
Filed Feb. 17, 1947. Issued Sept. 19, 1950. 6 claims, Assigned to 
atc Folding Box Company, Inc. [Cl. 229-16; changed to 206- 
45] 

A display container is constructed from a single blank of foldable board 
(e.g., paperboard, boxboard, and the like) ; the carton forms a substantially 
square box in the closed condition and a triple-tier display stand in the 
open condition. 7 figures. E.GS. 


PANTALONE, VINCENT R., and WILLIAMSON, MarsHaLt JI. 
Round cornered folding box. U. S. patent 2,523,251. Filed Aug. 17, 
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1949. Issued Sept. 19, 1950. 4 claims. Assigned to National Folding 
Box Company, Inc. [Cl. 229-16] 

A round-cornered folding box is particularly suited for the packaging of 
goods which call for a decorative package, such as toilet soap. The box may 
be used with or without an overwrap. The construction of the container 
affords flat surfaces of sufficiently large area to permit stacking of the 
boxes for storage, shipment, or display purposes. 6 figures. 


Tuomas, MANVILLE, Carton. U. S. reissue patent 23,266. Filed 
July 7, 1950. Issued Sept. 5, 1950. 5 claims. Assigned to Marathon 
Corporation. [Cl. 229-33] 

This is a reissue of U. S. patent 2,505,442; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 681. E.G.S. 


Tuomas, Manvite. Cartons. Canadian patent 467,217. Filed 
March 4, 1950, Issued Aug. 8, 1950. 5 claims. Assigned to Mara- 
thon Corporation. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,505,442; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 681. E.GS. 


FOLDING BOXES, SIFTPROOF 


Eaton, WILFreD A. Hermetically sealed end closure for con- 
tainers. U. S. patent 2,521,208. Filed Dec. 6, 1945. Issued Sept. 5, 
1950. 18 claims, Assigned one half to Ex-Cell-O Corporation and 
one half to a group comprising Ace C, Fessenden and Ace Carton 
Corporation. [ Cl. 229-5.5] 

The end flaps of a liquid-tight, siftproof container incorporate a number 
of pockets or recesses, which are designed to receive and confine a surplus of 
the flowable adhesive with which the flaps are coated. Upon the application 
of pressure to the overlapped flaps, the pockets are flattened and function as 
pumps to force the adhesive outwardly to the corner of the flaps in order 


to plug and seal all openings which might otherwise cause the leakage of 
liquid or powder. 8 figures. E. 


Witiramson, Marsuatz I. Folding box. U. S. patent 2,523,488. 
Filed June 8, 1946. Issued Sept. 26, 1950. 3 claims. Assigned to 
National Folding 30x Company, Inc. TCL. 229-37 | 


A siftproof folding box is adapted for the packaging of powdered or 
granular material without the use of an inner bag or liner. In the manu- 
facture of the box, the formation of corner-sealing webs is initiated at the 
proper places before the carton is filled and sealed, by an arrangement of 
the surface cut lines with respect to the side fold lines in such a manner 
that the corner webs begin to form when the blank is folded about the side 
fold lines, e.g., during the folding and gluing of the tubular, unexpanded 
blank. When the blank is expanded into hollow, tubular form, the corner- 
sealing webs.are partially formed, and a final folding of the end flaps into 
carton-closing position automatically completes the previously initiated tear 
into full corner-sealing webs. 9 figures. E.G.S. 


INTERIOR PACKING 


LarsEN, SPENCER A. Packaging. Canadian patent 467,281. Filed 
Aug. 13, 1947. Issued Aug. 8, 1950. 1 claim. Assigned to Wing- 
foot Corporation. 
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A package is particularly designed for the shipment of relatively soft, 
succulent fruits and vegetables, such as apples, grapes, tomatoes, and the 
like, as well as frangible objects, such as Christmas tree ornaments. The 
individual articles are supported between plies of transparent rubber hydro- 
chloride film, which is preferably stretched to form individual pockets for 
the articles. The packages are resiliently supported in the film and are held 
out of contact with everything but the film, so that the possibility of damage 
in transit is reduced. The individual pockets are formed in a sheet of card- 
board, chipboard, or heavy paper. If succulent produce is to be packaged, 
a film with a low water- -vapor transfer rate should be used. 15 — 


E.G.S. 


PinxstaFF, Harotp D. Fruit packer. U. S. patent 2,521,090. 
Filed May 7, 1947. Issued Sept. 5, 1950. 1 claim. Assigned 50% 
to Clyde Lester and 50% to Paper Products Company. [CI. 229- 
42] 

A U-shaped, foldable, fruit-supporting and covering curtain is preferably 
formed of heavy paper or cardboard. The device is adapted for the separa- 


tion and protection of adjacent layers of fruit in a fruit box or basket. 4 
figures. E.G:S. 


LIGNIN 


FarBer, Epuarp. Methods of producing lignin resins. Canadian 
patent 467,935. Filed July 18, 1945. Issued Sept. 5, 1950, 12 
claims. Assigned to Timber Engineering Company. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,443,576; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 804. E.GS. 


Mirman, Harry A., and Evans, Raymonp N. Lignin resins 
and process of making same. U. S. patent 2,521,532. Filed July 27, 
1946. Issued Sept. 5, 1950. 5 claims. Assigned to Masonite Corpo- 
ration. [Cl. 260-17.4] 


A process for the preparation of a resinous material comprises the steps 
of heating lignin, furfural, and aqueous (37.5%) formaldehyde in the 
presence of an acid catalyst (e.g., phosphoric acid, concentrated sulfuric 
acid, or oxalic acid dihydrate) until the fluid resin formation has advanced 
to the intermediate state; adding a compound chosen from the group con- 
sisting of the hydroxides and carbonates of alkali metals and alkaline earth 
metals (e.g., calcium carbonate or barium hydroxide) to react with the acid 
catalyst to precipitate a metal salt; removing water from the resin; dis- 
solving the resin in an organic solvent; removing the precipitated salt from 
the resin solution; and heating the fluid resin to form a substantially thermo- 
set resin. The cured resin provides strong laminating bonds and is especially 
effective as a bonding agent in the manufacture of laminated paper, plywood, 
hardboard, and the like. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—CENTRIFUGAL SCREENS 


VICKERY, FREDERICK W. Vortex separator for paper pulp. U. 
patent 2,521,103. Filed Nov. 8, 1949. Issued Sept. 5, 1950. 
claims. [Cl. 92-28] 

A vortex separator for paper pulp includes means for the automatic, con- 
tinuous extraction of dirt and other undesirable matter from a large hole in 
the bottom of the separator by an extractor which can be operated at vary- 
ing speeds to suit different classes of work and thus to permit the rate of 


S. 
8 
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removal of foreign matter from the separator to be adjusted in accordance 
with the rate of separation of such matter from the stock. 15 figures. 
E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—CONVERTING MACHINERY 


ASMUSSEN, Jes. Method and means for cutting, punching, blank- 
ing, and the like. U. S. patent 2,522,154. Filed Feb. 24, 1947. 
Issued Sept. 12, 1950. 12 claims. Assigned to Marathon Corpora- 
tion. [Cl. 164- 99] 


A rotary cutting, blanking, and punching machine includes means for the 
removal of blanks from a rapidly moving web of sheet material (e.g., paper, 
glassine, regenerated cellulose, and the like). 16 figures. E.GS. 


Brown, JoHN H., Jr. Methods and apparatus for making paper 
containers. Canadian patent 467,029. Filed March 10, 1948. Issued 
Aug. 1, 1950. 26 claims. Assigned to Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation. 


An automatic machine is adapted for the manufacture of two-piece paper 
cups, in which the seams are joined with a thermoplastic adhesive. 27 figures. 


E.G.S. 


Enock, ArtHuR G. Machine for producing caps for milk and 
other bottles and similar containers. U. S. patent 2,522,438. Filed 
May 14, 1946. Issued Sept. 12, 1950. 4 claims, [C1. 93-1.3] 


A machine for the production of milk bottle caps includes a press with 
punching, forming, and embossing dies; the press is equipped with means 
for delivering the caps as they are formed into a magazine in which they 
are stacked vertically. The skirts of the caps are formed at a suitable angle 
with the surfaces thereof, so that the caps can be stacked compactly in the 
magazine. 12 figures. E.G.S. 


GoEPFERT, Otto F. Cigarette paper booklet machines. Canadian 
patent 467,183. Filed May 28, 1946. Issued Aug. 8, 1950. 9 claims. 
Assigned to Ecusta Paper Corporation. 


A high-speed automatic machine for the manufacture of cigarette paper 
booklets includes a device for the scoring of the cardboard cover material 
in continuous strip form; the device comprises two rotary members which 
move in the direction of movement of the cover paper. A squared, flat- 
surface backbone edge is produced, to which the sheets of cigarette paper 
can be securely and uniformly bonded. The machine also incorporates an 
automatic, intermittently operated adhesive applicator which deposits drops 
of adhesive at spaced intervals on the rapidly moving booklet cover paper. 
The adhesive supply system is maintained at a positive pressure of 30-50 
p.s.i. (gage), so that a heavy, viscous adhesive may be used to provide a 
good bond between the cover and the edge of the block of cigarette papers 
without penetrating the main surface area of the paper sheets. 15 figures. 


GS. 


Ray, Carto, and Ray, Don. Carton opening machine. U. S. 
patent 2,521,996. Filed July 29, 1947. Issued Sept. 12, 1950. 14 
claims, [Cl, 93-53] 

A carton-opening machine is designed for the opening or squaring of a 
collapsed carton and for the folding and interlocking of the flaps to close 
the end of the carton. The unit is particularly adapted for use in the pro- 
duction of packaged ice cream. 21 figures. E.G.S. 
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Ropinson, Francis T. Bag machine and method. U. S. patent 
2,521,187. Filed Oct. 20, 1945. Issued Sept. 5, 1950. 6 claims, As- 
signed to Arkell Safety Bag Company. [Cl. 93- 18] 

A machine is adapted for use in the manufacture of paper bags or liners. 
The bag material comprises two plies of crinkled paper, which are separately 
crinkled and laminated together by means of an asphaltic or other suitable 
asphaltic adhesive. 10 figures. EGS: 


MACHINERY—CREPING MACHINE 


GreETTvE, Kart E, L. Methods of craping paper and other ma- 
terial and apparatus therefor. Canadian patent 467,307. Filed Dec. 
19, 1945. Issued Aug. 15, 1950, 3 claims. 

A machine for creping paper or foil incorporates an endless, elastic band 
which is of such thickness that during the passage of the band over a rela- 
tively small rotating cylinder, the outside of the band will become sufficiently 
tensioned that the creping operation will be accomplished as the paper web 
is brought to the tensioned portion of the band. 3 figures. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—DRYERS 


Horneostet, Lroyp, and Goopwitiiz, JoHNn E, Dipper for 
grooved drier drums. U. S. patent 2,521,371. Filed May 8, 1946. 
Issued Sept. 5, 1950. 6 claims. Assigned to Beloit Iron Works. 
[Cl. 34-125] 

A drier drum construction for paper machines incorporates an internally 
ribbed drier shell; a dipper which extends into valleys between the ribs is 


adapted for the removal of steam condensate and the like from the shell. 
8 figures. EGS. 


MALKIN, BerNnarp A. Paper machine drier. U. S. patent 
2,521,735. Filed Oct. 4, 1948, Issued Sept. 12, 1950. 2 claims. As- 
signed to Dominion Engineering Works Limited. [Cl. 34-121] 

This invention relates to paper machine driers in which the drier cylinders 
are driven by a gear train enclosed by a gear-housing assembly which is 
mounted independently of the drier frame in which the spindles of the drier 
are journalled. An arrangement of the cylinder-driving gears and their 
enclosing casings provides a gear-housing structure in which the spacing 
of the housing sections eliminates the cumulative effect of the expansion 
and contraction of the housing sections as a factor which tends to cause the 
excessive displacement of the cylinder-driving gears relative to the inter- 
meshing spindle gears. 2 figures. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—HEAD BOX 


SmitH, DrexeL B., and Mites, Georce W. Papermaking ma- 
chine. U. S. patent 2,521,261. Filed Feb. 21, 1947. Issued Sept. 5, 
1950. 8 claims. [ Cl. 92-44] 

This corresponds to Canadian patent 454,756; cf. B.I.P.C. 19:600. 


E.G.S. 
MACHINERY—PACKAGING MACHINERY 


GANNON, ALFRED C. Sliced bacon folding and wrapping ma- 
chine. U. S. patent 2,521,577. Filed July 2, 1947. Issued Sept. 5, 
1950. 10 claims. Assigned to Kingan & Co. Incorporated. [Cl. 93-2] 
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A machine is adapted for the automatic folding and wrapping of pre- 
weighed quantities of sliced bacon in suitable wrappers (e.g., paper, glassine, 
cellophane, or the like). 20 figures. “,.G.S. 


HoacG, Ropertck W. Method and device for filling and closing 
packets. U. S. patent 2,523,431. Filed Feb. 23, 1949. Issued Sept. 
26, 1950. 7 claims. [ Cl. 226-19] 

A method and apparatus are described for the packaging of powdered, 
granular, and pelletlike materials in sealed, fluted packets. The packaging 
structure consists of a flat paper web which is achesively united to a web 
of corrugated material. The flutes or pockets which are formed by the 
corrugated web are sealed along the bottom margin of the web by flattening 
and securing the ends of the flutes against the adjacent surface of the paper 
web. The commodity which is to be packaged is piaced in the flutes of the 
corrugations. After the filling operation has been compieicd, the tops of the 
packets are closed by means of crimping wheels. The final operation consists 
in severing the individual packet units from the web. 8 figures. E.GS. 


Lewis, Harotp P, Method and apparatus for packaging loose, 
flowing commodities. U. S. patent 2,522,682. Filed Dec. 31, 1946. 
Issued Sept. 19, 1950. 11 claims. Assigned to Wm. S. Scull Com- 
pany. [Cl. 93-3] 

A method and apparatus are described for the rapid packaging of loose, 
flowing commodities (e.g., tea, coffee, powder, and the like) in heat-sealable 
paper or cellophane containers. The equipment is adapted to accommodate 
a continuous flow of the commodity and a continuous feed of the packaging 

S. 


material. 15 figures, E. 


Mitts, Joun E, Wrapping machine for razor blades or the like. 
U. S. patent 2,522,234. Filed Nov. 1, 1946. Issued Sept. 12, 1950. 
6 claims. Assigned to Excel Automatic Products, Inc. [Cl. 93-7] 

A razor blade-wrapping machine is arranged to operate so that it is 
impossible for an empty wrapper or envelope to be formed; the wrapping 
operations are initiated by the blade to be wrapped, and if no blade is fed 
to the machine, no wrapper is produced. 20 figures. E.GS. 


PALMER, CuHarves E., and Kostonryz, Franx J. Packaging 
machine. U. S. patent 2,523,667. Filed April 19, 1945. Issued Sept. 
26, 1950. 6 claims. Assigned to Frank D. Palmer, Incorporated. 
[Cl, 93-3] 

A packaging machine is adapted for the application of an inner paper- 


board receptacle to a package consisting of a receptacle and a liner-enclosed, 
more or less fluid material (e.g., cheese). 13 figures. E.G.S. 


PiazzeE, THomas E. Carton flap opening mechanism. U. S. 
patent 2,523,719. Filed Sept. 27, 1946. Issued Sept. 26, 1950. 15 
claims, Assigned to Shellmar Products Corporation. [Cl. 93-6] 

A mechanism is described which is adapted to engage the edges of two 
oppositely disposed carton closure flaps to spread them outwardly and down- 
wardly away from the liner in an out-of-the- -way position; a mechanism is 
also provided for engaging the edges of the remaining flaps to spread them 
away from the liner so that the inner liner can be sealed. 7 figures. E.G.S. 
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MACHINERY—PASTING MACHINE 


PrazzeE, Tuomas E. Carton gluing and closing machine. U. S. 
patent 2,523,718, Filed Sept. 27, 1946. Issued Sept. 26, 1950, 12 
claims. Assigned to Shellmar Products Corporation. [Cl. 93-44.1] 

A carton gluing and closing machine includes mechanisms for folding the 
inner flaps inwardly, for applying glue to both surfaces of one of the outer 
flaps, for folding the glue-coated flap inwardly against the inner flaps, and 
for folding the remaining flap against the glue-coated flap. 11 — 


wih 1.5. 


WIxon, Paut E., and CHAPMAN, CLARENCE E. Glue applying 
apparatus for paper cup making machines. U. S. patent 2,521,110. 
Filed July 11, 1949, Issued Sept. 5, 1950. 4 claims. Assigned to 
Joseph Shapiro. [Cl. 91-12] 

A gluing apparatus is adjustable to accommodate paper cup blanks of 
different sizes and capacities. Means are provided for applying glue to the 
cup body blank along one longitudinal edge and across the blank where the 
cup bottom is to be secured. 6 figures. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—PULPERS 


SosrInHo, Joao C., and CAVALLARI, MARCELLO. Disintegrators 
of fibrous matter. Canadian patent 467,093. Filed July 7, 1948. 
Issued Aug. 8, 1950. 4 claims. 

A pulper is adapted for the mechanical treatment of fibrous material, 
such as chemical wood pulp, waste paper, rags, and the like. The rotor of 
the pulper consists of a combination of two sets of palletlike blades; a set 
of propulsion blades and a set of beating or shock blades are mounted on 
the same shaft so that they rotate together. The propulsion blades produce 
a flow within the tank of the disintegrator, and the shock blades absorb the 
shocks of the fibrous material. 7 figures. E.G. 


MACHINERY—SLITTERS AND WINDERS 


SCHEUERMANN, JOSEPH S., and Carter, THomMAsS N. Web ten- 
sion control means. U. S. patent 2,521,413. Filed Nov. 16, 1944. 
Issued Sept. 5, 1950. 1 claim. Assigned to Cameron Machine 
Company. [Cl. 242-75] 

A_rewinder incorporates a power device for the carriage that supports the 
tension-control roll; the device is operated and controlled by air pressure. 
The use of heavy weights for the maintenance of a constant pressure on 
the tension-control roll is obviated. 14 figures. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—SUCTION ROLLS 


Heys, Ratpu C, Suction rolls for paper-making machines. Ca- 
nadian patent 467,749. Filed May 27, 1948. Issued Aug. 29, 1950. 6 
claims, Assigned to Sandusky Foundry & Machine Company. 


A suction roll for a papermaking machine comprises a shell whose surface 
is perforated with cylindrical, equilaterally spaced, radially extending bores; 
the perforations terminate at the outer periphery of the roll in tapered 
countersunk depressions which have an included angle of 14-35° and which 
extend into the shell to a depth of at least one-half inch. The above arrange- 
ment is designed to present a high suction-area/roll-area ratio (i.e., about 
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70%) for good water extraction without a weakening of the roll. It is 
claimed that the usual rapid reduction of suction area which arises from 
wear or regrinding of the roll surface is avoided. 12 figures. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—TUBE MAKING MACHINE 


HEINME?TS, FERDINAND. Tube making machine. U. S. patent 
2,521,007. Filed Dec. 20, 1944. Issued Sept. 5, 1950. 6 claims. 
[Cl, 93-82] 

Means are provided for forming a tube from a strip of sheet material 
(e.g., paper, sheet metal, plastics, and the like) by bending the strip around 
a mandrel and moving the formed tube forward over the free end of the 
mandrel, which is supported at its rear end. 19 figures. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—VATS 


Nitson, Ciirton N. Cylinder mold papermaking machine. 
U. S. patent 2,520,327. Filed May 17, 1947. Issued Aug. 29, 1950. 
2 claims. Assigned to Cheney Bigelow Wire Works. [Cl. 92-43] 

A cylinder mold is constructed in such a manner that the water in the 
fibrous mat passes inwardly to the mold, and the mat adheres to the screen. 
It is claimed that this construction permits greater machine speeds because 
there is no tendency for the mat or water to be thrown outwardly from the 
mold. 7 figures. E.G.S 

MOLDED PULP ARTICLES 


OtseNn, JoHNn H. Aquatic decoy. U. S. patent 2,522,295. Filed 
Dec. 29, 1945. Issued Sept. 12, 1950. 1 claim. Assigned to Pulp 
Reproduction Company. [ Cl. 43-3] 


A molded pulp duck decoy incorporates an integral pulp base which spans 
and closes the bottom of the hollow body, and includes effective balancing 
and righting means which are attached to the bottom so as to avoid possible 
leakage or seepage of water through the body structure. 2 figures. E.G.S. 


PACKAGING 


SALFISBERG, Leroy L. Packages. Canadian patent 466,923. Filed 
Nov. 25, 1948. Issued Aug. 1, 1950. 2 claims. 

A package for medicinal preparations or other chemical materials in 
tablet form is constructed from a rectangular strip of sheet material, such 
as cellophane, Pliofilm, metallic foil, cloth, or paper. The material is folded 
upon itself longitudinally into three folds or plies to form a tubular con- 
tainer which is adapted to enclose articles in spaced compartments. The 
folded or overlapping edges of the tubular structure are sealed together 
under heat and pressure, and thus stiffened three-ply flanges are formed 
which extend the length of the package. The areas between the compart- 
ments are stiffened by crimping. 4 figures. E.G.S. 


PAPER—COATED 


Ernst, Rosert C., and Moore, WixuaM B., Jr. Nonblocking, 
heat- -sealing ethyl cellulose coating composition and a wrapping 
sheet coated therewith. U. S. patent 2,523,203. Filed Oct. 28, 1948. 
Issued Sept. 19, 1950. 3 claims. Assigned to The Dow Chemical 
Company. [C1. 106- 177] 
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A heat-sealable, nonblocking wrapping sheet consists of aluminum foil, 
regenerated cellulose, or paper which has been coated with a 0.18- to 0.4-mil 
layer of a thermally adhesive coating composition. The coating material com- 
prises a mixture of ethylcellulose, tricresyl phosphate, a-methylstyrene, and 
0.1-0.2% of carnauba wax; the proportions of the first three ingredients are 
indicated on a ternary diagram. 1 figure. E.G.S. 


Frost, FrepericK H. Coated paper and method of making 
same. U. S. patent 2,520,900. Filed July 29, 1946, Issued Sept. 5, 
1950. 15 claims. Assigned to S. D. Warren Company. [CI, 117-71] 


This process relates to twice-coated papers in which an aqueous mineral 
coating layer overlies a previously applied, dried mineral coating base layer. 
As an example, a paper base is prepared from a furnish which contains two 
parts of bleached soda pulp to one part of bleached sulfite pulp, together 
with sufficient calcium carbonate filler to give a sheet with a filler content 
of more than 30%. To each side of the sheet is applied an aqueous mixture 
which comprises 100 parts of fine coating clay, 16 parts of starch gum 
adhesive, and 5 parts of paraffin (m.p. 138° C.) finely dispersed in water 
by means of a small quantity of mixed sorbitan monodleate and a sorbitan 
monooleate polyoxyalkylene derivative. The coated paper is dried and 
smoothed. It is then recoated on both sides with an aqueous coating com- 
position which contains 40 parts of fine coating clay, 60 parts of fine, coat- 
ing-grade calcium carbonate, and 12 parts of alkali-dissolved casein. The 
paper is then dried and supercalendered in the usual manner. The finished 
product has uniform surface characteristics, and the coating is resistant to 
rub. It is noted that the pigment used in either coat may be varied; clay, 
calcium carbonate, barium sulfate, titanium dioxide, metal powder (e.g., 
aluminum), talc, zinc stearate, and the like are suitable for use in one or 
both coatings. E.G.S. 


KNIGHT, GeorGcE D., and RowLanp, Ben W. Porous web treat- 
ing apparatus. U. S. patent 2,521,666. Filed March 27, 1948, Is- 
sued Sept. 5, 1950. 4 claims. Assigned to The Institute of Paper 
Chemistry. [Cl. 91-43] 

An automatic coating machine is adapted for the coating or impregnating 
of one or both sides of a rapidly moving paper web. The coating material 
is anchored to the opposite surface areas of the paper web with the aid of 
a suction or vacuum which is applied to the web just prior to the application 
of the coating. This represents a continuation of U. S. patent 2,471,330 (cf. 
B.I.P.C. 19: 745). 5 figures. E.G.S. 


KuNICcKI, JosEPH. Coating roller adjusting mechanism. U. S. 
patent 2,520,768. Filed June 17, 1947. Issued Aug. 29, 1950. 6 
claims. Assigned to Arthur Tickle Engineering Works, Inc. [Cl. 
91-50] 

The rolls of a coating or printing machine can be removed from contact 
with one another for the purpose of cleaning or washing. 7 figures. E.G.S. 


PAPER SIZING 


FARRELL, JAMES K. Dry size and methods of preparation. 
Canadian patent 467,539. Filed Oct. 23, 1945. Issued Aug. 22, 1950. 
8 claims. Assigned to Hercules Powder Company. 


_ A method is outlined for the preparation of a saponified rosin dry size 
in the form of discrete, free-flowing particles which are readily soluble in 
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water and which have a high apparent density in bulk. The process com- 
prises the steps of saponifying rosin with an aqueous solution of an alkali 
metal hydroxide (e.g., sodium hydroxide) and then discharging an aqueous 
mixture which contains the saponified rosin and 22-30% by weight of water 
(based on the weight of the aqueous mixture), at an elevated temperature 
and pressure, into a drying atmosphere which is maintained at 240-325° F 
and atmospheric pressure. The saponified rosin dry size is obtained in a 
finely divided form; the product contains not more than 8% ee and 
has an apparent density in bulk of 20-35 lb./cu.ft. E.G.S. 


TapEeMA, Harco J. Sizing compositions and their preparation 
and uses. Canadian patent 467,924. Filed Nov. 5, 1947. Issued 
Sept. 5, 1950. 9 claims. Assigned to Shell Development Company. 

A paper sizing composition comprises an aqueous emulsion (pH 8-9) of 
10-20 parts of pine rosin which is 90-100% saponified and 80-90 parts of 
an Edeleanu extract of higher-boiling petroleum hydrocarbons in which the 
average particle size is less than one micron. E.G:S. 


PAPER SPECIALTIES 


Butter, Harotp R. Production of creped foil. U. S. patent 
2,522,857. Filed Nov. 27, 1948. Issued Sept. 19, 1950. 5 claims. 
[Cl. 154-33.05] 


A method is described for the production of a creped material which 
consists of a layer of metallic foil laminated to a layer of paper. Marginal 
longitudinal strips are provided along the sides of the sheet of laminating 
paper; no foil is secured to the marginal areas, which are free of adhesive. 
The creped product is obtained by wetting the laminated web, removing the 
excess moisture, and passing the web over a heated creping roll in accordance 
with the usual practice. 7 figures. E.G.S 


Crort, ArTHUR C. Mailer. U. S. patent 2,522,256. Filed May 
13, 1948. Issued Sept. 12, 1950. 1 claim. [Cl. 283-63] 


A mailer comprises a cover piece or backing member which is made of 
relatively stiff paper. The cover piece is bent or creased along its top edge 
to form an overlapping tab which is bent back over the body of the cover 
piece. Filler material is stuffed between the body of the cover piece and the 
tab, so that it may be stapled in place. Except for the edges of the filler 
material which are held under the tab, the stuffed material is exposed and 
may be examined when the mailer is in the open position. 3 figures. E.G.S. 


Ecerton, Lawson. Manufacture of electrical apparatus. Cana- 
dian patent 467,276. Filed Feb. 1, 1945. Issued Aug. 8, 1950. 9 
claims. Assigned to Western Electric Company, Incorporated. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,463,756; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 537. E.GS. 


GARDNER, HELEN L. Bib. U. S. patent 2,523,565. Filed Jan. 27, 
1947. Issued Sept. 26, 1950, 4 claims. [ Cl, 2-49] 


A disposable paper bib includes a tuck-in member which may be placed 
around the neck of the wearer and tucked beneath the wearer’s garment to 
hold the entire periphery of the neck opening in position. The bib may be 
formed from a laminated sheet consisting of an outer absorbent paper sheet 
and an inner layer of waterproof sheet material (e.g., a plastic or treated 
paper sheet). 8 figures. E.G.S. 
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Goopwin, GrorGE W. Packaging wrapper. U. S. patent 
2,522,868. Filed Dec. 21, 1946. Issued Sept. 19, 1950. 1 claim. 
[Cl. 229-51] 


A double-wrapper cigarette package is provided with a strong tab which 
is adapted to be folded into the end folds of the package and to define a 
removable portion in conjunction with a portion of the end folds; the edge 
of the tab serves to shear the removable portion from the remainder of the 
package. 12 figures. E.G.S 


HamiLton, KENNETH C. Pouring lip paper cups. Canadian 
patent 467,033. Filed Sept. 18, 1947. Issued Aug. 1, 1950. 6 claims. 
Assigned to Milwaukee Lace Paper Company. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,459,073; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 449. E.GS. 


Hopkins, RicHarp J., and Sproutt, Reavis C. Capacitor paper. 
Canadian patent 467,860. Filed Sept. 26, 1945. Issued Sept. 5, 1950. 
2 claims. Assigned to Canadian General Electric Company, Limited. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,505,545; cf. B.I.P.C, 20: 837. E.GS. 


Mauney, Epwin Y. Method of packaging hosiery. U. S. patent 
2,521,529. Filed Dec. 15, 1947. Issued Sept. 5, 1950. 3 claims. 
[ Cl. 93-3] 


A stocking envelope incorporates a transparent side or a side which has 
upper and lower transparent windows. The packaging operation consists in 
folding a pair of stockings over a plastic or other grainless board for in- 
sertion into the envelope; removing the board after the stockings have been 
placed in the envelope; doubling the package upon itself; and sealing it in 
the doubled condition so that the leg portion of the stocking is visible on 
one side of the package and the welt portion is visible on the other side. 9 
figures. E.G.S. 


MULLER, JEANETTE. Diaper. U. S. patent 2,522,532. Filed Jan. 
24, 1946. Issued Sept. 19, 1950, 2 claims. Assigned to Pollux- 
Trust. [Cl. 128-284] 


A disposable diaper comprises an upper layer formed of an outer layer of 
wadding on a layer of paper; an absorbent, easily destructible paper layer 
below the upper layer; a bottom absorbent cellulosic layer; and a relatively 
nonabsorbent layer of impregnated paper between the bottom layer and the 
next upper layer. The nonabsorbent layer has a smaller area than the 
absorbent layers, so that the latter are in direct contact with each other at 
the margin of the diaper. 2 figures. E.G.S 


Oxstap, CarLaw P. Moisture-proof pouches. Canadian patent 
467,365. Filed Dec. 14, 1944. Issued Aug. 15, 1950. 3 claims. As- 
signed to Canada Foils Limited. 


A moistureproof tobacco pouch includes a transparent outer covering which 
is coated with a heat-sealable, moistureproofing material; an inner sheet of 
metal foil or thin paper (e.g., glassine) is coated on its inner surface with a 
moisture- and vaporproof, heat-sealable material (preferably a vinyl com- 
pound) and is laminated to the outer covering. A tacky, moisture- and vapor- 
proof adhesive is used to unite the inner and outer plies in order to allow their 
relative movement; any unequal drying and consequent shrinking is accom- 
modated without undue wrinkling of either sheet. 3 figures. 
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Privott, Joun S. Sanitary combination barbering robe. U. S. 
patent 2, 523, 323. Filed May 8, 1947. Issued Sept. 26, 1950. 19 
claims. Assigned one fourth to Joseph Y. Houghton. [Cl. 2-50] 

A disposable, single-use, creped paper barbering robe incorporates a neck- 
opening filler which may be detached from the robe, folded, and used as a 
two-ply neck strip. Certain other portions of the robe are detachable for 
use as hand towels, damp wipers, dusters, and the like. 5 figures. E.G.S. 


Reap, ArTHurR. Carton. U. S. patent 2,523,668. Filed Sept. 15, 
1947. Issued Sept. 26, 1950. 2 claims. [Cl. 229-17] 


A paperboard milk carton which incorporates an integral pouring spout 
is formed from a single sheet of material by a simple cutting and scoring 
operation. 5 figures. E.G.S. 


SEBRELL, Lorin B. Vacuum-packaging. Canadian patent 467,950. 
Filed July 12, 1947. Issued Sept. 5, 1950. 4 claims. Assigned to 
Wingfoot Corporation. 


A heat-sealable multiwall bag is designed for the vacuum packaging of 
coffee and other foodstuffs. The wall structure comprises an inner layer of 
rubber hydrochloride film, a middle layer of regenerated cellulose, and an 
outer paper wrapper; if desired, the three plies can be bonded together with 
a suitable adhesive to form a laminate. 2 figures. E.G.S. 


Ware, RicHarD N., Jr., and CANNON, REGINALD. Method of 
making paper-covered veneer. U. S. patent 2, 521,554. Filed July 16, 


1947, Issued Sept. 5, 1950. 3 claims. Assigned to Chicago Mill 
and Lumber Company. [Cl. 154-132; changed to 154-124] 


A method of making paper-covered wood veneer includes the steps of 
wet steaming a wound roll of wood veneer to heat the wood without drying 
it; unwinding the hot, steamed veneer from the wood; advancing the un- 
wound veneer and pressing it between two sheets of adhesive-coated, wet, 
stretched kraft paper; passing the resulting laminate through a_ heated 
chamber to partially set the adhesive and form a nonslipping bond between 
the wood and paper without drying the wood to its shrinking point; and 
drying the paper-covered veneer to a moisture content of 6-12% while the 
adhesive bond holds the wood in its expanded, swollen, wet condition. 9 
figures. E.G:S. 

PHYSICAL TESTING—PULP—FREENESS 


MontTIGNy, RAIMBAULT DE, and ZBorowskKI, Piotr. Pulp test- 
ing apparatus. Canadian patent 467,092. Filed Jan. 27, 1948. Is- 
sued Aug. 8, 1950. 5 claims. 


A method for the testing of paper stock consists in arresting a quantity 
of suspended fibers from a confined flow of stock; the proportion of the 
arrested fibers constitutes an index of fiber length and hence of the quality 
of the stock. The testing apparatus comprises mainly the means by which 
the stock is drained through a confined passage and the obstructing means 
in the passage upon which some of the suspended stock fibers are deposited. 
4 figures. E.G.S. 

PLASTICS—PAPER-BASE 


Roiiius, Kart, Apams, Douctas D., and RisHEr, Joun D. 
Continuously forming fibrous material. Canadian patent 467,460. 
Filed Sept. 2, 1949. Issued Aug. 15, 1950. 12 claims. Assigned 
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76.89% to Robert E. MacKenzie and 23.11% to Louis V. Bockius. 
This is similar to U. S. patent 2,486,091; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 223. E.GS. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Bauer, Leonarp W. Knockdown shipping container. U. S. pat- 
ent 2,520,303. Filed Oct. 26, 1946. Issued Aug. 29, 1950. 9 claims. 
[Cl. 229-23] 


A knockdown shipping container for washing machines, oil burners, stoves, 
motors, and the like includes a covering material (e.g., corrugated paper, fiber- 
board, or other sheet material) which is secured to vertical and horizontal 
cleats ; the cleats are located on the exterior of the sheeting. 12 figures. 


McPuerson, Donatp W. Carton. U. S. patent 2,521,989, Filed 
Oct. 17, 1949. Issued Sept. 12, 1950. 4 claims. [Cl. 229-23] 


A self-sealing carton is initially provided in the form of a flat element 
which may be stored in stacks; two of the elements can be assembled to 
form a shipping carton. A dry latex adhesive is applied to the interconnecting 
portions of the structure; the latex-coated surfaces adhere to each other but 
not to other uncoated surfaces. 4 figures. E.G:S. 


Ropinson, Stuart H. Shipping container. U. S. patent 
2,523,145. Filed Feb. 15, 1947. Issued Sept. 19, 1950. 3 claims. 
Assigned one half to Margaret R. Robinson. [Cl, 229-14] 


An insulated container is adapted for the shipment of biological cultures, 
fresh yeast, butter, and other low-melting point materials. The container 
consists of an outer corrugated board shipping case and a separate inner 
pasteboard case which is smaller in all dimensions; the space between the two 
cases is filled with panels of rigid, self-sustaining, cellular material (e.g., 
balsa) whose thickness is equal to one-half the difference in the correspond- 
ing dimensions of the two cases. The balsa panels are completely detached 
from both the inner and outer cases, so that when the container arrives at 
its destination, the articles may be removed from the inner case, and the 
balsa panels may be returned to the shipper for re-use. 5 figures. ~ 

E.G.S. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—FIBER DRUMS 


Peters, Rupert P. Container. U. S. patent 2,522,058. Filed 
Nov. 6, 1945. Issued Sept. 12, 1950. 1 claim. [Cl. 229-4.5] 
This corresponds to Canadian patent 445,830; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: ~.. 
E.G.S. 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS—MULTIWALL BAGS 


SouTHWICK, CHARLES A., Jr. Method of filling containers. 
U. S. patent 2,522,200. Filed Feb. 2, 1946. Issued Sept. 12, 1950. 5 
claims. Assigned to Shellmar Products Corporation. [Cl. 93-6] 


A method is described for filling a multiwall bag. A paper inner liner bag 
is partially inserted into a cellophane or Pliofilm outer reinforcing bag in 
such a manner that the inner bag can be filled, sealed, and dropped to the 
bottom of the outer bag; the outer bag is then heat sealed, preferably free 
of the inner bag. The bag is particularly adapted for the packaging of 
granular chemical materials. 11 figures. E.G.S. 
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SODIUM CHLORITE 


CUNNINGHAM, GEORGE L., and PRETKA, FRANK. Preparation of 
sodium chlorite. U. S. patent 2,520,915. Filed April 26, 1945. 
Issued Sept. 5, 1950. 3 claims. Assigned to Diamond Alkali Com- 
pany. [Cl. 23-85] 

A process is described for the preparation of sodium chlorite which is 
substantially uncontaminated with sodium chlorate. The method includes the 
steps of forming a solution which contains equimolecular quantities of sodium 
chlorate and potassium chlorite; evaporating the solution under reduced 
pressure at a temperature below 70° C. in order to precipitate potassium 
chlorate; separately recovering the potassium chlorate; and further evaporat- 
ing the solution under reduced pressure at a temperature below 70° to 
precipitate substantially anhydrous sodium chlorite. E.G.S. 


VANILLIN 


FIsHER, JOHN H., and MarsHatt, Harry B. Methods of pro- 
ducing vanillin, acetovanillone and other oxidation products, Cana- 
dian patent 467,552. Filed Aug. 11, 1948. Issued Aug. 22, 1950. 
9 claims. Assigned to The Ontario Paper Company, Limited. 

This procedure for the production of vanillin and other oxidation products 


from lignosulfonic acid compounds is substantially the same as that given 
in Canadian patent 467,554 below, except that this is a batch process. 1 figure. 
EASS: 


FisHEerR, JOHN H., and MarsHatt, Harry B. Methods of pro- 
ducing vanillin, acetovanillone and other oxidation products, Cana- 
dian patent 467,553. Filed Aug. 11, 1948. Issued Aug. 22, 1950. 
6 claims. Assigned to The Ontario Paper Company, Limited. 

A method for the production of vanillin and other oxidation products 
from lignosulfonic acid compounds in an aqueous medium (lignin content 
less than 20 g./l.) consists in subjecting the compounds in the presence of 
lime as the active alkali at a pH of 12 or greater to the action of a finely 
dispersed re. which contains free gaseous oxygen. The reactor temperature 
is 120-200 the partial pressure of oxygen within the vessel is less than 
20 p.s.i., Ay the reaction time is less than four hours. E.G.S. 


FisHER, JOHN H., and Sankey, CHarLEs A. Methods of pro- 
ducing vanillin, acetovanillone and other oxidation products, Cana- 
dian patent 467, 554. Filed Aug. 11, 1948. Issued Aug. 22, 1950. 
9 claims. Assigned to The Ontario Paper Company, Limited. 

A method of producing oxidation products including vanillin from ligno- 
sulfonic acid compounds consists in subjecting the compounds in an aqueous 
medium in the presence of lime as the active alkali at a pH of 12 or 
greater to the action of a finely dispersed gas containing free gaseous oxygen 
at a temperature of 120-200° C. and at a reactor pressure of 50-300 p.s.i.; 
the reactants are introduced continuously, and the reaction products are 
removed continuously from the agitated reaction mixture. 3 figures. 
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WEIGHING MACHINERY 
THURSTONE, THELMA G., and THurstToneE, Louts L. Postage 
scale device. U. S. patent 2, 523,342. Filed Sept. 6, 1946. Issued 
Sept. 26, 1950. 6 claims. [C1. 265- 53] 
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A graduated postage scale is printed along the edge of the lid of a station- 
ery box. When the necessary postage for a letter is to be determined, the lid 
is inverted, the letter is inserted into a slot in the end of the lid, and the lid is 
balanced on an upper edge of the lower portion of the box. The proper 
postage is read at the point on the graduated scale which is adjacent to 
the edge of the box. 4 figures. E.G.S. 


WET STRENGTH 


DaniEL, JoHN H., Jr, Lanpes, CHESTER G., and SUEN, 
TzeNnG J. Wet strength paper containing cationic urea-formalde- 
hyde resin. Canadian patent 467,505. Filed June 13, 1947. Issued 
Aug. 22, 1950. 17 claims. Assigned to American Cyanamid Com- 
pany. 

A method for the production of a wet-strength paper comprises the ap- 
plication of 0.1-5% by weight of a cationic urea-formaldehyde resin to the 


papermaking fibers, the formation of a waterlaid sheet, and the heating of 
the sheet in order to cure the resin to a water-insoluble condition. 2 figures. 
E.GS. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE 


The Library of The Institute of Paper Chemistry is located in 
the Kimberly Memorial Building. Its purpose is to serve the stu- 
dents and the faculty of The Institute of Paper Chemistry and the 
chemists and technologists of the pulp and paper industry. 


To contributing members it gives the following service: 


A monthly bulletin is issued, listing all new books and periodi- 
cals added to the library and containing titles and abstracts of arti- 
cles published during the previous month in the field of pulp and 
paper chemistry and technology. The annual index carries a list of 
periodicals currently received. 


At a reasonable cost the librarian will furnish complete reference 
lists on chemical and technical problems for member mills, and 


will procure translations, photostats, or abstracts of the articles 
listed. Upon request, member mills working on special problems 
will be kept in touch with new publications related to their work. 


Reviews of new publications pertaining to the field of pulp and 
papermaking will be included from time to time. 


The library is open daily with the exception of Sundays from 
8:15-5:00 and from 7:30-9:30. Saturday it closes at 5:00 o’clock. 





